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Two Deans Named 


Haneman For Engineering 


Dr, Vincent S. Haneman, Jr., of Oklahoma State University 
becomes Dean of the School of Engineering at Auburn on 
September 1. He is now associate dean of engineering, director 


of engineering research, and pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering 
at Oklahoma State. — 

He succeeds Dr. J. Grady Cox 
"42 who has resigned as dean to 
return full time to teaching in the 
Department of Industrial Engi- 
neering. 

Of Dr. Haneman’s appoint- 
ment, Dr. Harry M. Philpott, Au- 
burn president, said, “We look 
forward with great pleasure to 
Dean Haneman’s joining the fac- 
ulty at Auburn and assuming the 
responsibility for the School of 
Engineering. 

“He has been on campus twice 
recently, first as a consultant and 
then to be interviewed as a pro- 
spect for the deanship. In addi- 
tion to the high recommendations 
by the screening committee, he 
has been endorsed enthusiastically 
by the faculty of the School of 
Engineering and by the students 
with whom he has met. 

“We are confident that he will 
provide engineering with the ex- 
tensive leadership necessary for 
this important program at Auburn 
University.” 

Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., newly- 
appointed Vice President for Ad- 
ministrative Affairs at Auburn, 


was chairman of the screening 
committee. Other members were 
Dr. Z. Lowell Taylor of the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, and Dr. Kenneth E. Harwell 
of Aerospace Engineering. 

Dr. Haneman holds the S.B. 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the M.S.E. and 
Ph.D. in aerospace engineering 
from the University of Michigan. 

He has a broad background in 
the Air Force and in industry. 
He is an Air Force Reserve Briga- 
dier General assigned to Tinker 
Air Force Base as the Mobiliza- 
tion Assistant to the Commander 
of OCAMA. His aeronautical rat- 
ing is Command Pilot. 

From 1960-66 when he joined 
the Oklahoma State faculty, Dr. 
Haneman served full time as pres- 
ident of his consulting firm. Prior 
to that, he was Chief of Special 
Projects with Guidance and Con- 
trol for the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

At BMD, he worked closely 
with the Space Technology Lab- 
oratories on research in the fields 
of inter-continental ballistic guid- 


(Continued on P. 2, Col. 1) 


Rouse For Agriculture 


Dr. Roy Dennis Rouse has been appointed dean of the 
School of Agriculture and director of the Agricultural Experiment 


Station at Auburn University, effective Sept. 1. 


currently assistant dean of Au- 
burn’s School of Agriculture and 
associate director of the Experi- 
ment Station, a position he has 
held since July, 1966. 

He succeeds Dean E. V. Smith, 
whose tetirement becomes effec- 
tive Aug. 31, after more than 40 
years at Auburn. 

“We are pleased to have a man 
with Dr. Rouse’s experience and 
training to assume this important 
Position,” stated President Harry 
Philpott. “He is well-known 
throughout the state, is held in 
high esteem by his colleagues, 
and his appointment will give 
continuity to our diverse agricul- 
tural programs. 

“Under Dr. Rouse’s leadership, 
Auburn will continue as a leader 
of agriculture and of the fast de- 
veloping agribusiness in Alabama. 
As dean and director, he will be 
im an important position to de- 
velop new programs and ideas in 
an area of the University which 
has such a heavy responsibility to 
the state and region.” 


Dr. Rouse is 


Dr. Rouse joined the Auburn 
faculty as an assistant professor 
and soil chemist in 1949. He at- 
tended Georgia Southwestern Col- 
lege and received his Bachelor 
of Science and Master's degrees 
from the University of Georgia. 
He received the Ph.D. from Pur- 
due University, majoring in soil 
chemistry and plant physiology. 

Dr. Rouse has been signifi- 
cantly involved in work with de- 
partment heads and _ substation 
superintendents to develop a 
more effective and efficient re- 
search program in keeping with 
the role and mission of the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He has provided leader- 
ship in numerous projects, and 
developed procedures for certifi- 
cation of Commercial Soil Test- 
ing Laboratories, working with 
the State Board of Agriculture 
and Industries in getting this ini- 
tiated, resulting in the passage 


(Continued on P. 2, Col. 3) 


NEW BUILDINGS—Two new buildings on the Au- 
burn campus will soon be ready for occupancy. The 
top one is the fisheries building, completed earlier this 
summer and awaiting furniture before the Department 


of Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures moves into its 


new home. 


The new theatre, bottom, will house the 


Department of Theatre when it is completed sometime 


later this fall. 


More pictures of theatre on page 3. 
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-CAMPUS ROUNDUP- 


Research Funds Still Climbing, But Harder To Get 


Total research support continues to climb, but it’s getting 
harder to get. Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., vice president for 
research during the last academic year, has announced that 


support for Auburn research 
reached $12 million last year. 
That’s $1 million over the pre- 
vious year, according to Dr. Lan- 
ham, despite “increasing difficul- 
ties . . . in obtaining research 
support from traditional sources.” 

Most of the money came from 
contract and granting agencies 
which provided $4.0 million of 
the total research funds used by 
the University. Another $3.2 
million came from state appro- 
priated funds, $1.9 million from 
federal appropriated funds, $1.6 
million from sales and auxiliary 
funds, and $1.4 million is the im- 
puted value of unfunded faculty 
department research. 

Of that $4.0 million off-campus 
contract and grant funds, 42 per- 
cent went to the School of En- 


Engineering 
(Continued from P. 1) 


ance and control. There he was 
responsible for advanced concepts 
in guidance, for basic work in 
geodetics and trajectory and for 
future programs in the general 
area. 

Earlier assignments were to the. 


- Wright Air Development Center, 


where he was in charge of ana- 
logue computer research and de- 
velopment and later was associate 
professor and assistant head of the 
Department of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, Air Force Institute of 
Technology. He was also in- 
volved in research at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and at M.I.T. 

Dr. Haneman has been a con- 
sultant to industries such as Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation, 
Chance Vought Corporation, Tex- 
as Instruments Inc., Lockheed 
Aircraft, General Electric Corpor- 
ation and Aerojet General Cor- 
poration. 

He is a member of the Army 
Scientific Advisory Panel and has 
completed Army helicopter train- 
ing, 

In addition to being active in 
the: American Institute of Aero- 


- New Engineering Dean 


gineering and 38 percent to Ag- 
riculture. More than 72 percent 
of the total came from the fed- 
eral agencies and 14 percent from 
state agencies. Another 14 per- 
cent came from private business, 
industries, and foundations. 

The Department of Defense 
supplied most of the federal 
money coming to Auburn for re- 
search during the past year. It 
is followed by—in order of dol- 
lar support—NASA, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Again during the past year, 
Auburn found that its traditional 
sources of federal grant and con- 
tract support were less than in 
previous years and turned to less 
used sources for more money, and 
the percentage of federal support 
for Auburn research continued 
to fall. Dr. Lanham noted that 
“the percentage of the Universi- 
ty’s total research funds from fed- 
eral sources three years ago was 
81 percent, two years ago it was 
75 percent, and for the past year 
it was only 72 percent.” 

Dr. Lanham expects the out- 
look for research funding for the 
coming year to be about the same 
as the year just past. And he 
thinks the University will be un- 
der “increasing pressure” to work 
with the traditional contract agen- 
cies and to focus “increased atten- 
tion and effort toward new and 
different sources of extramural 
support.” 


Kennedy To Speak 
September 22 


Sen. Ted Kennedy will intro- 
duce the Horizons III Syposium 
series for the coming year when 
he appears at Auburn on Septem- 
ber 22. Horizons, a student- 
sponsored lectures program, has 


= 


nautics and Astronautics as an as- 
sociate fellow, the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers, Association for Computing 
Machinery, American Society for 
Engineering Education and the 
American Astronautical Society 
(senior member), he is a member 
of Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, and Pi 
Epsilon Gamma. He is a regis- 
tered professional engineer in the 
states of Oklahoma, Texas and 
Ohio. 

Dr. Haneman is listed in Amer- 
ican Men of Science, Leaders in 
American Science, National Reg- 
ister of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel, Who’s Who in Ameri- 
ca, Who’s Who in the South and 
Southwest, Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry, Who’s Who 
in Space, and Who's Who in 
American College and University 
Administration. 

He is a native of the state of 
New Jersey and is married to the 
former Adelaide Dagoff Russell. 
They have four children: Rosalyn 


Hobbs, Kay. Ownsby, Vincent S. — 


III, and Charles F. 


also scheduled Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug, TY commentator 
Roger Mudd, author Erich Segal, 
and former world heavyweight 
boxing champion Muhammed Ali. 


Fiji's Lead In 
Scholarship 


With Phi Gamma Delta (Fiji) 
Fraternity, scholarship and fra- 
ternity life seem to go well to- 
gether. Only 10 years old, the 
Fiji's have placed first in overall 
fraternity scholarship averages 
five times and have been in sec- 
ond place four times during that 
period. During 1970-71, they 
captured the fraternity’s national 
scholarship award from among 
the 102 chapters and they expect 
to win it again this year, accord- 
ing to President Danny Lowery 
of Thomaston. 

High scholarship is no accident 
with the Fiji’s. Pledges must 
have an overall average of 1.35 
in order to be initiated, compared 
to the average of 1.00 required 
by most other fraternities on 
campus. 

A mutual assistance study pr 
gram accommodates about 45 of 
the 85-90 members but “there is 
no formal tutorial program,” said 
Danny. “Every member is will- 
ing to assist others when prob- 
lems arise.” 


Agriculture 
(Continued from P. 1) 


of a new fertilizer law for the 
State of Alabama. 

In 1970, Dr. Rouse was elected 
by the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Directors to serve an unexpired 
term on the Committee of Nine, 
and in 1971 was appointed to a 
full three-year term by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Com- 
mittee of Nine is a statutory com- 
mittee of USDA that recommends 
cooperative regional research proj- 
ects for approval by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Rouse is married to the for- 
mer Madge Mathis of Oglethorpe, 
Ga. The couple has two chil- 


dren, David and Sharon, both stu- 
dents at Auburn. 


Dr. Rouse . . . Dean of Ag 


Brooks AIIE Fellow 


Dr. George H. Brooks, profes- 
sor and head of the Industrial 
Engineering Department, has 
been named a Fellow by the 
American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers for his contributions in 
education and _ industry. Dr. 
Brooks is currently helping to de- 
sign a state plan in Alabama for 
the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 


Philpott Chairs 
SREB Committee 


President Harry M. Philpott is 
chairman of the new Commission 
on Regional Cooperation, a South- 
em Regional Education Board 
(SREB) committee, and reported 
on its activities and future plans 
at the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference on Sept. 4 in Hilton Head, 
S. C. Linwood Holton, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and the newly 
elected chairman of the SREB, 
appointed the commission mem- 
bers. The commission will try to 
implement a “common market” 
for higher education which would 
open educational programs 
throughout the region to students 
from southern states. 


Fabric Preferences 


An instrument for testing fabric 
preferences in clothing has been 
designed by Dr. Norma H. Comp- 
ton, dean of the School of Eco- 
nomics. It is now listed in the 
Seventh Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, a two-volume set de- 
scribing tests and instruments to 
aid test users in education, psy- 
chology, and industry to make 
more intelligent use of standard- 
ized tests of every description. 
The Compton Fabric Preference 
Test (CFPT) indicates that the 
self is expressed in one’s selection 
of clothing fabrics, according to 
Dean Compton. “It is a particu- 
larly valuable tool for research 
workers interested in defining the 
causes that underlie clothing fab- 
ric choices.” A useful tool for 
teaching and research, the instru- 
ment introduces students to spe- 
cific dimensions of color and tex- 
ture. Students can understand 
the role clothing plays in personal 
and social adjustment, and teach- 
ers of clothing selection courses 
are better able to help students 
analyze their clothing choices. 

Development of the CFPT be- 
gan in 1961 and has been con- 


verted from its original fabric 
swatch form to reproducible 35- 
mm colored slides which give 
choices between high and low 
values of color, various shades 
and tints, degrees of warmth and 
coolness, and rough and smooth 
textures. Choices on these vari- 
ables have been shown to relate 
to personality characteristics as 
measured by such psychological 
instruments as the Rorschach and 
California Psychological Inven- 


tory. 
Two Grants 


The majority of two grants, 


$158,824 to the School of Phar- 
macy and $616,996 to the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, will be 
used to establish and improve 
learning resources centers at Au- 
burn. Pharmacy plans to hire an 
educational media specialist and 
purchase needed equipment and 
supplies while Vet Medicine will 
improve its present facilities. The 
funds will also provide money for 
hiring technical personnel and 
additional faculty for pharmacy 
and veterinary medicine over the 
next two years. 


Reid First Black 


Full Professor 


Auburn appointed its first black 
full professor when Dr. Robert 
D. Reid became professor of his- 
tory on September 1. He had 
been vice president for academic 
affairs at Alabama State Univer- 
sity in Montgomery since 1969. 
Earlier he was professor of his- 
tory at Tuskegee Institute where 
he also held several administra- 
tive positions, including chair- 
manship of the Division of Gen- 
eral Studies, dean of students, 
and dean of the graduate pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Reid’s coming to Auburn 
brings the university black teach- 
ing faculty to three—two in the 
Department of History. 

He holds the A.B. from Talla- 
dega College, the A.M. from the 
University of Michigan, and the 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota. Tuskegee Institute 
named him “Teacher of the Year” 
in 1960 and in 1962 the student 
body honored him upon his com- 
pletion of 25 years at the Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Reid is a member of the 
American Historical Association, 
the Association for Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Association for 
Higher Education, Phi Alpha 


Theta, national honor society, and 
he is listed in Who’s Who in 
America. 

He has written numérous arti- 
cles which have appeared in 
leading historical journals. 


D. R. Reid . . . History Prof. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


SCENE SHOP—Construction is still evident in this section of the scene shop in the new VIEW FROM THE TOP-_The offices for the theatre faculty hang cantilouvered off the 
theatre. The view is from the offices of the staff upstairs, Trucks and cars can be driven — side of the building overlooking Graves Amphitheatre, giving each professor a view of the 


off the street from the loading area shown in the right center of the picture around toward amphitheatre park and situating him a short way from the scene shop and the classrooms. 
the left and onto the stage. Immediately off the loading dock is the technical director’s 


office and tool shop. Sets for the different plays will be built in the shop and moved onto 
stages as demanded in production. 


Scenes From The New Theatre Now Under Construction _ || 


| 
Hes . | 
Have you ever participated in Auburn ot a il 
Theatre? If so, the Theatre Department would : _ <6 Hl | 
like to hear from you. : | 


Know of any others who were involved in pro- 
ductions with you? Please list them and give their . a 
addresses, too, if you know them. When the new : 3 ee | 
Theatre has its grand opening next spring, the The- . . 
atre Department would like to personally invite all 
former theatre people to come back and celebrate 
with them. 


} 
| 
You may send the form directly to the Theatre : : | | | | 
Department, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 36830 eee oe i} 
or to The Alumnews. and we'll forward it. : 


DRESSING ROOM — When completed the women’s dressing room will 
provide makeup tables and storage space for 25 actresses. Nearby are the 
showers and storage areas, The actors dressing room will also accomodate 25, 


September, 1972 J | 


Esoterica For Everyone — 


I Miss Trains 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted From The Auburn Bulletin) 

I miss trains. I mean trains the way they used 
to be back when they were the principal means of 
long distance, and even relatively short distance, 
sometimes, transportation. 

Not that I was that familiar with trains, you 
understand; the nearest railroad was some 10 miles 
from my home town, which I lived a few miles out 
from. And the citizens of our neighboring town 
never let us forget that they had a railroad and 
we didn’t. Then we'd counter with the fact that 
we had the courthouse and they didn’t, and there 
we'd go, yah-yah-yah, arguing about which was the 
better town, and so on. 

But, ever so secretly, way down deep, I ad- 
mitted to myself that I would have ite sive I 
liked that railroad. When we'd be up there, buyin 
some new overalls or something, and a train woul 
come through, I'd drop canning to run out and 
watch every last car, counting them if I got started 
at the first. 

One of my first memories is of being there 
when a train came through one time and jumpin 
up and down and hollering, “Lookie, Daddy! Yonder 
comes a train! Yonder comes a train! Daddy, Daddy! 
Yonder comes a train!” People would kind of look 
and snicker, and Daddy, who had seen one or two 
trains before, would try to shush me, quietly, be- 
cause I was embarrassing him a little. The sight 
of that mighty Frisco steam locomotive was an 
awe-inspiring thing, and the engineer, high up there 
in the cab, looked like the king of the world. 

Uncle Clint, over in Mississippi, worked for the 
Frisco, and they had some kind of deal whereby his 
family could get free or reduced-rate tickets to travel 
anywhere on that line, so one day, Mother gathered 
up Jack and me and got us in our all-day singing 
abe, and Aunt Mila Ree got John and Frances 
similarly attired, and we rode the Frisco to Memphis 
and spent the day at the Zoo. 

It was a thrilling time. We looked at all the 
animals and ate hotdogs and heard over and over 
and over on a juke box in some concession stand, 
“Pistol Packin’ Momma.” 

And we walked out on the bridge over the 
Mississippi River, about half way, and spit a lot 
of times to watch it drift for the longest time before 
it hit the water far below. Then a train came by 
and the whole bridge trembled and Jack got scared 
and cried and held onto Momma and I sneered 
imperiously at such childishness and threatened dire 
things if he didn’t shut up. 

Then we got on the train and rode, tiredly but 
happily, back home. I guess, considering the reduced 
rate to begin with and the amount of paper cups 
Jack and I used in the 50 or so trips we made to 
the water cooler, they lost money on us. I hope 
they wrote it off as an educational contribution. 

Not that I was a novice, mind you. Far from 
it. I had ridden a train once before. The summer 
before I started to the first grade, Daddy and I 
caught a ride to Birmingham with Lee Collins, 
who was taking a load of hogs to market up there 
before daylight one morning, and I had a tonsilec- 
tomy and spent the night in the hospital and got 
out the next day and we visited a few relatives and 
I consumed dozens of popsicles (that was all my 
sore throat would tolerate), and we rode the train 
home. So, you see, I was a veteran train traveler 
by the time of the Memphis trip. 3 

I needed all that experience for a trip I made 
when I was 12: I went to Dallas by myself on a 
train. And that was right in the middle of World 
War II when the railroad industry was having the 
boomingest business imaginable. The passenger who 
had a seat felt especially favor by the gods. It 
was a experience, and going standing up 
through towns like Arkadelphia and Texarkana I 
felt several light years away from home. 

But the crowded conditions didn’t seem to 
bother most of the passengers. In fact, my most 
indelible memory of that epic journey is of this para- 
trooper and this girl who stood in the space between 

(Continued in Column 2) 
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PRIZE WINNING DESIGN 
By Gene Culver Beck ’62 


The Editor's Column — 


The Oldest Tradition 


By KAYE LOVVORN ’64 
Over the years, Auburn dramatic groups calling 
themselves the Senior Follies, the Footlights, and 
the Auburn Players have presented entertainments 


ranging from Shakespeare and the sophisticated to - 


skits and Mike Donohue’s football team’s efforts to 
make up the deficit in the Athletic Department 
treasury. They have used the stage in Langdon Hall, 
the stage in the Student Activities Building, and the 
old Y-Hut, known to students of more recent vintage 
as the Little Theatre. 

Times have usually been hard for the theatrical 
folk. They have had to cart their sets piecemeal 
across Samford Park; limited space and _ facilities 
have limited their production selection; the roof’s 
fallen in under the strain of heavy equipment in the 
Little Theatre; dressing space has been practically 
non-existent; and many an Auburn student has been 
standing outside when the curtain went up, unable 
to get in one of the 80 some-odd seats in the Little 
Theatre. But, despite the physical limitations, the 
actors have, with energy and ingenuity, done an 
excellent job with their performances. 

Now they are about to have a home of their 
own. Sometime later this fall the Theatre Depart- 
ment will move from its allotted space in the Music 
Building Annex to a beautiful building on Samford 
Avenue, a building designed and built especially for 
theatrical productions. 

Dr. Cleveland Harrison, head of the Theatre 
Department, took a photographer and me on a tour 
of the building in mid-August, and even with con- 
tractors and plumbers and electricians all over the 
place putting in wiring, flooring, putting up walls, 
etc., the excitement of what will be possible in that 
building is readily conveyed. 

My prediction is that the theatre will easily 
carry off honors as the most beautiful and most 
serviceable building on the Auburm campus. Besides 
being a place where the theatre students can learn 
and teachers can work unhampered, it will offer a 


the cars and smooched without ceasing, except to 
breathe occasionally, all the way from Memphis to 
Dallas. | 

I knew then that our fighting boys were getting 
good training. That soldier’s stamina was incredible. 

And even though I was scared and homesick, 
I knew our country was in good hands as we clickety- 
clacked through the night. 


Here and There — 


A Matter of Conscience 


By JERRY RODEN, JR., ’46 

For months I have ducked, dodged, and evaded 
the subject of this column. This is a matter upon 
which one cannot speak forthrightly without being 
misquoted, misunderstood, and maligned. But now 
I have run out of excuses for my conscience. So here 
it is: a piece that will please no one, make many 
angry, and perhaps do no good at all except provide 
a bit of work for some printers who don’t need it. 

For years now public schools have been in the 
news constantly. And the public clamor about bus- 
ing, racial balance, student rights, and neighborhood 
schools seems likely to continue unabated for some 
time to come. Never before, not even in the first 
Sputnik era, has public education been so much in 
the limelight. And never before have public schools 
faced such dire peril as now. 

Amidst all the furor about who’s going to school 
where and with whom, the majority of us—black 
and white, liberal and conservative—seem to have 
forgotten the all important matter of what happens 
in the classroom. As a result, widespread shoddiness 
accelerates faster than inflation, but few people seem 
to notice it at all. 

Social promotion and smooth public relations 
by administrators often veil what is really taking 
place. But that veil is rather thin when massive 
social promotion elevates a group that has not made 
higher than F in any subject all year, when upcom- 
ing eighth graders can scarcely write their own 
names, and when a fellow can reach the eighth grade 
with a reading vocabulary of exactly two words. 

The only salvation for public schools, it seems to 
me, is for the public to wake up to what is taking 
place and to insist upon a return to fundamentals 
and standards. With such a return strongly sup- 
ported by parents from all segments of society, many 


of the other problems plaguing schools would simply 


disappear. Without such a return, it really doesn’t 
matter whether public schools survive, for they will 
soon become nothing but rather expensive detention 
houses. 


service of education to Auburn students that they 
can get nowhere else. 

For instance, Scratch, the Theatre Department’s 
most recent production is a play about the United 
States, about patriotism, about life, and most of all 
about the problems of an individual man faced with 
a hard decision. Based on Stephen Benet’s short 
story “The Devil and Daniel Webster” and set in 
the 1850's, Scratch has much to say about compro- 
mise and freedom and about which comes first, the 
man or the law. 

A second run of Scratch will open the fall season 
and in the following months the Theatre Depart- 
ment presentations will range from the comic to the 
classic, from Don Quixote de la Mancha to Schiller’s 
historic Mary Stuart, from Tennessee William’s tragic 
The Night of the Iguana to Noel Coward's Blithe 
Spirit. 


An element of the student body, of the alumni 
and of the faculty feels that money put in building 
a commodious and lovely theatre is money wasted. 
They think the proper way to spend money is on 
machines and labs, or to otherwise enrich the scien- 
tific or mechanistic elements of the University; any- 
thing to enrich the heart and the mind, through any 
of the arts, is money thrown away. 

But lest they forget, the original traditions of 
Auburn were not those of a mechanical and agri- 
cultural school, but those of a liberal arts college 
which prepared students to understand and enjoy life 
as well as earn a living. Theatre offers a painless 
way to continue those traditions. 


The Auburn Alumnews 
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A Tribute — 


Why Did Bob Have To Die? 


On February 9, 1972, a U\S. Navy plane crashed in the war 
zone of Southeast Asia. It took with it the life of my friend, the 
pilot. He, like more than 50,000 American servicemen before 


him, had met death in the ser- 


Letter To Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I've never attended Auburn 
University a day in my life, but 
I hope you will let me put in my 
two cents worth about The Au- 
burn Alumnews. 

Don't let anybody lay a hand 
on itl 

It’s easily the best alumni news- 
paper in the United States. Be- 
tween my wife, my three daugh- 
ters, and myself, we get publica- 
tions from LSU, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas A&M, University of Arkansas, 
Goucher, Sweetbriar and Auburn. 
None of these come close to the 
Alumnews. 

Although not an Auburn grad- 
uate, I’ve read the Alumnews for 
nearly 20 years, and I speak as a 
professional newspaperman of 
over 30 years, and a professional 
collegian for at least six. 

The excellently-edited Auburn 
Alumnews, with its outstanding 
picture coverage, is by far the 
newsiest university or college pub- 
lication I’ve read. The format is 
easily readable and there is an ex- 
cellent diversity of all types of in- 
formation — hard news, features, 
sports, education, and items from 
the campus as well as a steady 
input of pieces about old grads. 

As strictly an impartial and ob- 
jective outsider, I'd bet my LSU- 
Auburn tickets that anyone who 
complains about the Auburn 
Alumnews just hasn’t had much 
experience with other college pub- 
lications. No other such paper 
or magazine carries any where 
like 50 per cent as much news as 
your paper does. 

0, no other alumni publica- 
tions, and few metropolitan news- 
papers or magazines have writers 
in a class with Jerry Roden, Jr., 
and Kaye Lovvorn—neither of 
whom I’ve ever met. 

As one of Auburn’s most loyal 
synthetic alumni, I repeat, don’t 
lay a hand on the noble wrinkled 
brow of the fine old Alumnews. 

Sincerely, 
Burns Bennett. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — For those 
of you who haven't met the wit 
of Burns Bennett in his columns, 
let us hasten to identify the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser’s best known 
columnist. And add a proper 
thank you” for the nicest com- 
pliment we ever had. 
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vice of his country in this contro- 
versial war. He had been in the 
War zone on two previous tours 
and had flown more than 150 
combat missions. There had been 
close calls and narrow escapes 
but these were accepted hazards 
of the job. Now, death, the ulti- 
mate price to be paid in military 
service, had been extracted. For 
what reason? 

This was the question I asked 
of myself when notified that Navy 
Lieutenant Robert E. Lutz had 
been killed in action. I was 
shocked, upset, concerned for his 
wife and children, and grieved for 
having lost my friend. This war, 
for the first time, had brought to 
me the death of a friend. The 
war suddenly became a personal 
concern. The impact demanded 


Editor's Note: Lt. Robert E. Lutz 
64 was killed in action on Feb. 
9 when his plane went down 
while on a mission. He was on 
his third tour of service in Viet- 
nam. Among his awards were 
the Purple Heart, the Combat 
Action Ribbon, the National De- 
fense Service Medal, the Vietnam 
Service Medal with Silver and 
Bronze Stars, and the Republic 
of Vietnam Campaign Medal. 

He is survived by his wife Ann; 
three children, Robert, III, John 
and Maryann; his mother, Mrs. 
Robert E. Lutz, all of Troy, Ohio; 
six brothers and six sisters. 


immediate answers to all the ques- 
tions about the meaning of the in- 
volvement of the United States in 
this war, questions which we, 
comfortably at home, had rou- 
tinely asked in an academic way. 
And yet all I could find was grief 
and a resolute conviction that this 
death had been such a waste. 
And then I began to remem- 
ber the man. I first met him in 
1961 when he came as a student 
to my class. He was quiet but 
strong. He wore the stripes of a 
Navy Chief but had a great yearn- 
ing to fly. To do so within the 
Navy required an undergraduate 
degree, so he had qualified for ac- 
ceptance in the Navy’s program 
for a college education for enlist- 
ed men. 
He came to bsg with a Pure 
. Although we were about 
opis age and I had already 
completed my graduate work, I 
found him to be more at ease 
with himself than was I. He had 
found an understanding to the 
meaning of living and had de- 
termined for himself how this 
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1937 KNIGHTS—Presented to the Archives during the merling. Forming the cross-bar: Hilding Holmberg, 


recent Auburn Knights Reunion, the above picture 
shows the Knights posing before their spring tour 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. Led by 
Billy Shaw, the group resisted attempts by the MCA 
to change their name to the Alabama Knights. Form- 
”: (From left) Billy Shaw, Jerry Yelverton, 
Reagan (a passer-by on the street recruited by the 
Knights to complete the A formation since Billy Shaw 
wanted to stand to one side), Jimmy Motley, Robin 
Russell, Tobe Griffith, Doug Garrard, Mike Ellis, Frank 
Speight, Bill Porteous, Charley Bradley, Derwin Dim- 


“ 


ing the 


lighted the tour. 


Louis Busenlener and Terry Mosley. Bus trouble and 
softball games with Les Brown’s “Duke Blue Devils,” 
Mal Hallets’ Band, and Charlie Barnett’s Band high- 


In Auburn, N, Y., the Knights 


played Les Brown’s Band at Enna-Jetticks Park. They 
returned to Auburn at the end of the summer through 
New York City. During the tour, name problems 
again confronted the Knights concerning their romantic 
vocalist—introducing “Derwin Dimmerling” hardly set 
the mood for his romantic solos—so his name was 
hurriedly changed to Jack Derwin for show business. 


Only Yesterday 


Compiled By Susan Burket 


55 YEARS AGO—Due to the disorganization which hit 
college campuses at the beginning of the war, speculation ran 
rampant as to what would happen to the male fall enrollment. 


All colleges, however, planned to 
open their doors as usual, with 
Auburn counting on a freshman 
class of over three hundred. The 


meaning would be manifest 
through his life. 


He had grown up in Ohio, one 
of twelve children in his family. 
He grew tall, quick, and restless. 
He had questions which needed 
answers early in life. But, like 
many young teenagers, these an- 
swers didn’t seerm to come out 
right. He spent his high school 
years in Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town. He had exceptional ath- 
letic talent and could have gone 
to college on that talent. Instead 
he chose to pursue his search for 
a meaningful life in some other 
endeavor. Whether by chance or 
planned purpose, he knew not 
which, he enlisted in the Navy. 
At the onset, still unsure, he tried 
to stay in the background, still 
searching. But his natural lead- 
ership quickly showed and he rose 
rapidly in the ranks. His men re- 
spected him highly for his quiet, 
firm, but fair leadership. 

While he was at Auburn we 
often talked, about religion, phi- 
losophy, politics, purpose in life, 
commitment. We learned from 
each other but I received the 
greater benefit, for he had al- 
ready found the answer to the 
question of the purpose for living 
for himself. 

Bob Lutz had come to believe 


Auburn Alumnus states that 
“since college graduates will be 
needed for scientific work in the 
future, in all likelihood, many 
will be exempted from service.” 

The 1917 Commencement was 
described as “one of the most in- 


very strongly in this nation of 
which he was a part. But it was 
more than just the land or the 
government, it was the people 
and the freedom of these people, 
you and me, to pursue the hap- 
piness we sought through our in- 
dividual living. And he believed 
that a man must serve his fellow 
men in the manner and to the ex- 
tent to which he is capable. 

He had no desire to die, but 
he knew that in the service of our 
country, the ultimate price might 
one day be demanded. He, like 
most of us, must have had his 
moments of doubt about our in- 
volvement in this war. But he 
knew that anarchy and rebellion 
were not the roads to continued 
freedom for this nation. So he 
chose to keep his long established 
principles and convictions intact. 
Many of us have wavered on prin- 
ciples from time to time, depend- 
ing on our own selfishness. Here 
was a man whose life meant much 
to all who knew him but whose 
selflessness made him willing to 
sacrifice it for a cause in which 
he believed, not a war, but the 
society in which he lived. He had 
everything to live for but he gave 


spiring, most serious commence- 
ments in the history of the insti- 
tution, if the shortest.” The ar- 
rival of 42 khaki youths from 
neighboring training camps for 
their diplomas gave the “real 
military air” to Auburn’s war- 
time Commencement. 

Walter M. Riggs ’93, president 
of Clemson College, delivered an 
address which discussed “What 
Auburn men can do to help make 
the world safe for democracy.” . 
Part of the text: “This is a war 


(Continued on P. 13, Col. 2) 


his life, not as a warrior, but as _ 
a patriot in a time when most 
seem to have forgotten, or wish — 
to eliminate, the true significance _ 
and price of patriotism. ‘. 
Our lives were enriched by his ~ 
having lived. His death was not 


in vain for his living had been 


filled with meaning. He believed 
in the freedom of man and the 
need for one nation and people to 
stand strong in its defense if it 
was to survive. It was for This 
he was willing to die. We are 
all indebted to him, not for dy- - 


ing, but for being willing to give — 


his life in our service in the hope 
that this nation could remain 
strong and, through strength, 
maintain freedom for its people. 
This open courage is rare. This 
nation, Auburn’s campus, these 
classrooms are better and our 
lives richer for his having passed 
this way. 
—Raymond F. Askew. 
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“The memory of what hath been But Never More Will Be”—the first home of the Experiment Station at Auburn. At the 
back is the greenhouse where students in horticulture and botany learned their lessons. The quote above comes from 
a note attached to the back of the picture and dated Feb. 13th, 1900 on stationary from the Experiment Station. Its lo- 
cation, as nearly as we can determine from old pictures in the Glomerata was to the right of Langdon Hall and the old 
architecture building which was torn down in the early Fifties. 


Now. 100 Years Old — 
The study of agriculture at Auburn is now one 


A hundred years old. In 1872 East Alabama Male 
istory College stood desolate because in these years after 
the Civil War the straitened Methodist Episcopal 


Church South could not get together enough money 
to run it adequately. Ten years earlier in 1862, 


Congress had passed an act to donate lands in the 
he different states and territories to establish an agri- 
cultural and mechanical college in each one. But 


Alabama, being then seceded from the Union, was 
not included. 
By 1868, however, the Alabama Legislature was 
S d willing to take advantage of the offer. They sold 
tu y Of the 240,000 acres of land given by the government 
and put the resulting $253,500 into state bonds as a 
permanent endowment for the support of such a 
college. None of the money, however, could be 
used for buildings; and because the Legislature was 
in the same situation as the Methodist Church in 
m 1872, it offered to locate the college in the communi- 
A ty which made the best bid in the way of buildings 
A Tl Cu ture and support. Top contenders for the new college 
were Auburn, Florence, and Birmingham. Auburn 
won with the offer of the East Alabama Male Col- 
lege facilities and an additional 200 acres of land. 
By 1900 the three arms of Auburn agriculture 
which would eventually affect—either directly or in- 
directly—the lives of all the people of Alabama were 
At established in some form. The teaching function 
came with the location of the college and the offer- 
ing of courses in agriculture. The research was an 
understood, if unwritten, tenet of the land-grant 
college, because the colleges were to bring science 
to bear on the problems of agriculture. As there 
was little science to bring to bear, the research to 
Auburn establish that science followed axiomatically. And 
in 1883 the Alabama Legislature purchased 75 acres 
of land and gave it to the college as a farm for the 
faculty to use for their experiments, Four years later 
Congress followed suit by passing the Hatch Act 
which established Agricultural Experiment Stations 
By Kaye Lovyorn in each state and territory and provided $5,000 for 
the partial support of the new departments. 
As the research at Auburn increased, the third 
arm of agriculture, extension, was a natural out- 


growth. The faculty who carried out the simple 

iments wrote pamphlets to let the farmers know 
what they had leamed. They also began to hold 
farmers’ institutes throughout the state at which a 
faculty member would speak. He would board a 
train and head out into the state for a week's tour. 
Groups of farmers also came to Auburn for institutes 
where they would learn new ways of fertilizing, etc., 
and view the results on the College farm. 

By 1897 the College farm had expanded to 225 
acres with about 100 in cultivation. A part of the 
farm was “devoted to experiments for the benefit of 
the farmers of the State.” The 1897 Glomerata de- 
scribes the operation of the farm: 

“The various products raised in Alabama are 
tried under different modes of cultivation and with 
changes in the kind and degree of fertilizing and the 
results are printed in bulletin form for the benefit 
of the agriculturists of the State.” 

The farm included a dairy, row crops of corn, 
wheat, and other grain, cotton (which was ginned 
on the farm), an orchard, and a vineyard. 

Since 1900 the study of agriculture at Auburn has 
undergone many changes to become the vast, far- 
reaching School of Agriculture and Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station of today, with its branches scattered 
all over the state and its students scattered all over 
the world. 

Out of the beginnings of the study of agriculture 
at Auburn have grown other great Auburn schools 
and departments with many of their graduates and 
professors of today perhaps unaware of their dis- 
ciplines’ beginnings in the study of agriculture. In- 
cluded are the Schools of Pharmacy and Veterinary 
Medicine and the Department of Chemistry. 

Dr. E. V. Smith ’28, whose retirement as Dean 
of the School of Agriculture and Director of the 
Experiment Station will go into effect as soon as 
his successor is named,* spent an afternoon recently 
reminiscing about the growth of agriculture at Au- 
burn and in Alabama. With a rare knowledge of 
the history of his school—of which he has been a 
part as student, teacher, and administrator for almost 
50 years—Dean Smith talked about the School of 
Agriculture, what it has been, what it is now, and 
where he thinks it will go in the future. 

(Continued on P. 7) 
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DEAN. FUNCHESS-—M. J. Funchess became dean of the 
College of Agriculture in the Twenties and retired in 1950. 


The Auburn Alumnews 
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In the school year of 1905-06 
the administration organized the 
courses into schools and colleges 
for the first time. Four depart- 
ments were then related to the 
study of agriculture: agriculture, 
chemistry, botany, and _horticul- 
ture. 

By 1907 Dr. C. A. Cary who 
taught veterinary science and di- 
rected the Farmer's Institutes 
on campus, had taught himself 
into a School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 


From 1912-20, the group of 
departments related to the study 
of agriculture was called the Col- 
lege of Agricultural Sciences 
(which Dean Smith feels would 
be a more descriptive title of 
what the modern School of Ag- 
riculture encompasses). Two new 
departments were added about 
1912—entomology and animal in- 
dustry—and a few months later a 
third one, pharmacy, which was 
the result of the work of Prof. 
Emerson E. Miller, a pharmacist 
who had come to Auburn as a 
part of the Experiment Station 
Staff. 

In 1915, Auburn recognized 
that the word agriculture had a 
broader meaning than row crops 
and changed the name of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the 
Department of Agronomy. In 
1919 the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering began, one 
of the first in the country. 

Sometime in the 1920’s what 
had been the College of Agricul- 
tural Sciences became shortened 
to the College of Agriculture. 
Dean Smith says, “Why they 
dropped sciences is a mystery to 
me. Certainly they did not de- 
emphasize science as an under- 
girding principle. I know be: 
cause I was a student here about 
that time. I also know that the 
amount of science studied then 
was small compared to the science 
our students today are expected 
to absorb and utilize.” ' 

During the school year 1920- 
21, the Department of Pharmacy 
separated from the College of Ag- 
riculture to form the College of 
Pharmacy. The next year the 
Department of Chemistry left Ag- 
riculture to join with pharmacy 
in the College of i and 

cy. That same year the 
Department of Rural Organiza- 
tion and Farm Management came 
into being. Dean Smith says that 
agriculture “had begun to recog- 
nize the people a little more di- 
rectly.” In 1928, that depart- 
ment became the Agricultural 
Economics Department. 


In the years between 1930-38 
Auburn had a Division of Agri- 
culture said to be made up of the 
College of Agriculture, the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and 
the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. For the first time since 
1905 when the State Extension 
Service began in Alabama, the 
three arms of Auburn’s agricul- 
tural aid to the people were offi- 
cially joined. Dean Smith says, 

Owever, that the Division of Ag- 
ticulture was “a feeble attempt 
on the part of the administration 
of the college to bring teaching, 
extension and research in agricul- 
ture together so they could more 
readily ‘complement each other 
and provide a more efficient 
means of serving the agricultural 
People.” 

However the history and per- 
Sonalities for both the College of 
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Agriculture and the Extension 
Service were strong. The history 
of research and teaching were 
closely allied, and Extension was 
essentially altogether separate 
from the other two. Strong per- 
sonalities in each area determined 
to protect their own. As a result 
the division of Agriculture was, 
in Dean Smith’s words “a paper 
tiger. It existed on paper but it 
never really operated.” 

In these years further changes 
were going on in the departments 
and in their names denoting 
changing emphasis and additions 
to the program. 

Dean Smith noted that often 
one man’s ambitions and values 
and energies are reflected in Au- 
burn’s departments. 

“L. M. Ware was head of hor- 
ticulture, but he knew that some 
trees bore apples, and some pine 
cones, and Prof. Ware could see 
that two-thirds of the state was 
covered with trees and he could 
anticipate a time of greater de- 
mand for the Southern pine and 
he could see the need for research 
in forestry, So in the Thirties the 
Department of Horticulture be- 
came the Department of Horti- 
culture and Forestry, and we had 
a name change and a department 
that reflected his foresight.” 

During the Forties, because the 
country was fighting a war re- 
quiring most of its resources, “the 
University was just on a holding 
basis” and few changes were 
made in the School of Agricul- 
ture during the first half of that 
decade. 


Returning G. I.’s 


Dean Smith said, “However, by 
the mid-1940’s it was obvious 
that with the GI Bill there would 
be a flood of students coming 
into the colleges. In order to hold 
during the war, the Administra- 
tion had converted the farm op- 
erations from one requiring a lot 
of human labor to one that was 
mechanized. The farms had not 
been highly mechanized before. 
Agriculture was exciting to the 
boys who came back from the 
war and so Agriculture experi- 
enced a great increase in enroll- 
ment.” In 1944 Auburn made 
one of the first moves to go on a 
post-war basis by adding an as- 
sistant dean and assistant director 
and that was Dr. E. V. Smith. 

In the meantime a man had 
discovered a way to make paper 
out of Southern pine. Prior to 
that time, scientists had thought 
that paper couldn’t be made from 
pine because of the resin. “When 
that discovery came about, it was 
almost a foregone conclusion that 
the South would become impor- 
tant in pine production.” 

In 1945 the Legislature appro- 
priated money for strengthening 
the forestry course at Auburn and 
two years later it became a sep- 
arate department. 

Also. in 1947 the Animal In- 
dustry Group dissolved into three 


separate departments of Animal 
Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, 
and Poultry Husbandry. 

In 1950 Marion Funchess who 
had been dean of the School of 
Agriculture since the Twenties re- 
tired and Dean Smith succeeded 

In the Fifties Dean Smith says 
the South began to realize that 
“the relatively young social 
science would play a role in the 


(Continued on P. 8) 
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CONVENIEN' Back in the Twenties and Thirties, that is. The cooler shown above was one of 
the earlier Auburn experiments in keeping milk, For modern dairy apparatus see the picture on page 9. 
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PINEY ROOTERS —In the first 25 years or so of this century, hogs ran loose in South Alabama, getting 
their food wherever they could find it. Contrast this mother and her pigs with the modern well-fed swine 
of today which Auburn scientists have helped to produce. 
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PICKING COTTON-—Before World War II, much of the work on the 
hand. During the War, because the farm labor was off in France or Italy or the Pacific, the .farms switched 
largely to mechanization. 
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OUT OF THE FILES-—Dr. E. V. Smith ’28 and Frank Boyd ’14 chat at 


dinner meeting. 


History Of Agriculture 


(Continued from P. 7) 


further development, and in the 
late 1950’s the School of Agricul- 
ture employed a rural sociologist 
to do research.” Rural sociology 
has become increasingly impor- 
tant and in 1966 the dual ob- 
jectives of the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Economics were recog- 
nized in the change of its name 
to the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology. 

Because of the interrelationship 
between the agricultural school 
and the Experiment Station, the 
history of one cannot be separated 
from the other. Dean Smith says 
that people used “to joke about 
the land at the main station. One 
of the stories goes that a visitor 
came here and looked at the main 
station and said, ‘well, this is the 
first time in my life, I’ve ever 
been out of sight of land and 
water at the same time.’ Others 
from over Alabama would say 
that if the land here on the main 
station would grow anything just 
think what they could do at home. 
That was the common view of 
the land here in the mid-1920’s.” 

Alabama is a state with vari- 
able climates. It ranges from al- 
most sub-tropical in the South 
around Mobile to similar to the 
Ohio climate in the northern part 
of the state. It has clay soils in 
the black belt and deep sands in 
the South. It goes from level 
in the south to hilly and moun- 
tainous in the north. The rain- 
fall varies from 60 inches an- 
nually in the south to 48 in the 
north. 

So, Dean Smith says, “It was 
obvious that what worked best 
at Auburn would not work as well 
all over the State.” In 1929 the 
Legislature passed an act provid- 
ing for five substations and a 
number of experiment fields in 
the State. The original five sub- 
stations were the Wiregrass Sub- 
station at Headland, the Sand 
Mountain Substation at Cross- 
ville, the Tennessee Valley Sub- 
station at Belle Mina, the Black 
Belt Substation at Marion Junc- 
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tion, and the Low Coastal Plains 
Substation at Fairhope. Subse- 
quent legislation provided five 
more substations and numbers of 
forestry units in different parts of 
the State. Together with the 
ornamental horticulture substation 
at Mobile, current outlying units 
total 21. 

The Experiment Station and 
the School of Agriculture have 
retained their closeness over the 
years, and the tradition of the 
professors carrying out experi- 
ments and sharing their knowl- 
edge has never changed because— 
with a very few exceptions—the 
faculty are the staff of the Experi- 
ment Station and the Experiment 
Station staff are the faculty. Al- 
most all faculty teach part-time 
and do research part-time. The 
head of each academic depart- 
ment is also the head of all the 
experimental work done in his 
area. 


Ten Departments 


Ten academic departments cur- 
rently make up the School of Ag- 
riculture. Dr. J. H. Yeager heads 
the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology 
which, in addition to teaching 
farm management, marketing, 
economics, and other courses 
needed by the modern farm busi- 
nessman, has consistently done re- 
search which has indicated the 
routes which the future of agri- 
culture will take. 

For example, one of three proj- 
ects when the department began 
in 1928 concerned an economic 
study of poultry in Marshall 
County. A year later a study of 
97 farms on Sand Mountain in 
Marshall and DeKalb Counties in- 
cluded a recommendation that 
“Men with small businesses may 
‘increase their business profitably 
by a good sideline in poultry.” 
By the 1960’s Marshall and De- 
— alert were the heart of 

e large poul indus of 
North Alabama. wif gs 

The addition of rural sociology 


courses in the Fifties and the in- 
dications of future importance of 
the rural areas to Alabama 
brought an increased emphasis on 
rural sociology in the department 
which now includes two rural so- 
ciologists on its staff. Current 
research projects indicate that em- 
phasis. Faculty are doing re- 
search to determine what rural 
people want. Do they want to 
improve the environment? More 
industry? What? Studies are 
also underway on the leadership 
of rural areas. 

Another project is studying 
rural youth and their expectations 
and aspirations for jobs, educa- 
tion, etc., and what problems they 
face in achieving their goals. 
Research workers are considering 
the counseling given youth in 
schoo] and how it influences the 
students. 

Related to rural studies is -a 
contract from the State to develop 
a comprehensive outdoor recrea- 
tion plan for the state. Other 
studies deal with the effects of 
investment in recreation facilities 
on the economy. 

Along more traditional lines, 
the department is studying the 
potential of beef cattle production 
in the South, a project in con- 
junction with other Southern Ex- 
periment Stations; the marketing 
of eggs, grain, livestock, and cot- 
ton; the problems of farm labor; 
milk production demands, costs, 
etc. ° 

Another project is a study of 
the forest incendiary, the person 
who sets forest fires. The study is 
an attempt to prevent such delib- 
erately set forest fires (which 
have increased in Alabama in the 
last couple of years) by develop- 
ing a profile of the type of person 
who sets such fires and how to 
control him. 

AGRONOMY AND SOILS 

The Department of Agronomy 
and Soils is one of the rare de- 
partments on the Auburn campus 
with a graduate enrollment that 
outnumbers its undergraduate 
one. Dr. L. E. Ensminger, head 
of the department, says Agronomy 
currently has 18 graduate stu- 
dents and 7 undergraduate ma- 
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IN THE LATE FORTIES—Dr. Charles Simmons ’32, now associate dean of agriculture; Howard Rogers, then 


jors. Something of a service de- 
partment, however, Agronomy 
draws many students from other 
areas of agriculture and offers an 
earth science course that draws 
students from other areas of cam- 
pus — most of them from the 
School of Education. 

The professional staff of Agron- 
omy and Soils consists of 28 of 
its own and another 10 people 
from the USDA who are attached 
to the Department. Agronomy 
was first listed as a separate de- 
partment in 1916 although there 
had been courses in agronom 
and research going on in soi 
many years before that. The first 
head of the department was Prof. 
Marion J. Funchess who later be- 
came dean of the whole school 
and director of the Experiment 
Station. During the early years, 
the faculty of Agronomy did much 
basic research dealing with fer- 
tilizers and with legumes and 
forage crops. Varieties of cot- 
ton, of sericea, and a reseeding 
vetch have come from scientists 
of Auburn’s Department of 
Agronomy. 

In 1954 Dr. Howard T. Rogers, 
then head of the Department, or- 
ganized a soil testing laboratory 
which continues to analyze soil 
samples for farmers all over the 
state. Last year the Soil Testing 
Lab analyzed some 40,000 sam- 
ples. For $2.00 per sample, the 
Lab will analyze the soil and send 
the farmer a report so that he 
will know which fertilizers to use 
to grow the best crops on his 
land. 

Dr. Ensminger says that the 
types of research projects now 
underway in his department in- 
clude: plant breeding, particular- 
ly on cotton and forage crops; re- 
search on physiology and produc- 
tion of forage crops; soil chemis- 
try and plant nutrition; soil classi- 
fication and mineralogy; soil test- 
ing; and turf grass management. 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING ; 

Agricultural Engineering began 
at Auburn in 1919 when Prof. 
M. L. Nichols joined the staff to 
teach courses in soil conservation 
and farm machinery to WW I 
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veterans. During the early Twen- 
ties, farmers in Mobile and Bald- 
win Counties sought help from 
the agricultural engineering staff 
to help them get better traction 
for the early steel tractors in the 
sandy soils. Thus began the re- 
search in soil dynamics through 
which the department would 
eventually become internationally 
known. As research grew, the 
need for better laboratory was 
evident. That laboratory came 
into being in 1935 when the WPA 
funds were used to construct the 
National Tillage Machinery Lab- 
oratory on the Auburn campus. 

In the Thirties erosion streaked 
huge ravines across formerly cul- 
tivatable Alabama fields and Mr. 
Nichols and his co-workers de- 
veloped a V-shaped terrace that 
became known as the Nichols 
Terrace. 

In 1938 the first undergraduate 
curriculum in agricultural engi- 
neering began at Auburn although 
the M.S. degree had been con- 
ferred in agricultural engineering 
since 1929. During WW II the 
Tillage Lab and the Experiment 
Station facilities served as re- 
search facilities for the War De- 
partment’s cooperative project 
with Agricultural Engineering to 
develop vehicles which would 
travel better over the foreign war- 
torn terrain. A. W. Cooper 39 
(later head of the Tillage Lab) 
and F. A. Kummer (who became 
head of the Department in 1948 
and continues in that position) 
served as consultants to the Army 
Ordnance Proving Ground in 
Aberdeen, Md. 

In the late Forties and early 
Fifties the mechanization of row 
crops expanded swiftly because 
much of the farm labor never 
came back to the farm after WW 
II, and the department accelerat- 
ed research dealing with the prob- 
lems of mechanism. 

The most recent change came 
in 1968 when the undergraduate 
curriculum was updated to meet 
national accreditation standards. 

The Department usually has 
35-40 undergraduate majors and 
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8 or 9 graduate students. Its 
professional staff consists of 12 
fulltime people, all of whom are 
active in research. 

Agricultural Engineering also 
has a cooperative agreement with 
the Tillage Lab and six of the 
Tillage Lab Staff are on the grad- 
uate faculty of the Department. 
Some graduate students do re- 
search in the Tillage Lab which 
leads to their theses and disserta- 
tions. And, an interesting side-: 
light, three of the staff of the 
Tillage Lab received their Ph.D.s 
in Agricultural Engineering at 
Auburn. 

ANIMAL AND 
DAIRY SCIENCE 

The history of agriculture at 
Auburn includes a trend of bring- 
ing different areas into one unit 
followed by an opposite trend of 
separating them. Auburn is cur- 
rently in the bringing together 
phase and in 1970 brought into 
one department the former De- 
partments of Animal Science and 
Dairy Science. They have been 
joined and separated at various 
times over the years so that each 
has its own history. 

Auburn began offering courses 
related to animals in 1907 in the 
Animal Industry Department 
which dealt with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, swine, sheep, horses, and 
mules. However the college farm 
already boasted a fine herd of 
jersey cows in 1888. And in 1915 
the first “creamery” butter that 
was produced in Alabama was 
made at Auburn. About that same 
time commercial dairying began 
in the State. W. H. Eaton joined 
the faculty as the first instructor 


_ of dairying in 1920 and by 1950 

dairying had become an impor- 
tant industry in Alabama. _ Prior 
to 1950 no funds supported dairy 
research, although good dairy 
farming demonstrations had gone 
on at substations in the Forties 
emphasizing the value of im- 
proved pastures for dairy produc- 
tion. 


TILLAGE EQUIPMENT—With elaborate machinery scientists determine the effects of different kinds of tillage equipment at the unique facility, the 


National Tillage Laboratory, located on the Auburn campus. 


In 1950, however, the Dairy 
Research Unit was built five miles 
north of Auburn where one of the 
first three milking parlors in the 
state boasted features that are 
now standard on Alabama dairy 
farms. 
Auburn research has helped im- 
prove milk production, quality, 
and prevent disease of dairy ani- 
mals. 

In the animal science area, fac- 
ulty were conducting feeding ex- 


In ‘the passing 22 years, . 


periments between 1907 and 
1920. In 1922 Dr. W. D. Salmon 
started his basic research in ani- 
mal biochemistry and nutrition in 
a makeshift laboratory in an old 
airplane hangar. That research 
led him to valuable contributions 
to both animal and human health 
through knowledge of nutrition 
and disease prevention. 


In later years faculty have 
gained further knowledge about 
nutrition and feeding and have 


KEEPING MILK THE MODERN WAY-—Prof. Joe Little 63 of Animal and Dairy Science explains the milk 


Processing technique to a group of his students at the North Auburn Dairy Unit. 
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discovered dietary shortages caus- 
ing diseases which had cost Ala- 
bama swine growers thousands of 
dollars. 

Currently the staff of the De- 
partment of Animal and Dairy 
Sciences, headed by Dr. W. M. 
Warren, numbers 24 and includes 
one woman. Fourteen graduate 
students are pursuing M.S. and 
Ph.D.s. The number of under- 
graduate majors this fall quarter 
is expected to reach 80. 

Dr. Warren says that current 


research in Animal Dairy Science. 


is concentrated in four main areas: 
livestock waste management—par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of a 
clean environment; computerized 
study of the cost and quality of 
rations for livestock; the southern 
corn leaf blight as it affects the 
nutritive value of corn for dairy 
cattle and swine; meat research 
involving consumer acceptance, 
the influence of the line of breed- 
ing and kind of feed on the quali- 
ty of meat, its tenderness, etc. 
BOTANY AND 
MICROBIOLOGY 

Dr. J. A. Lyle, head of the De- 
partment of Botany and Micro- 
biology says that although his de- 
partment has been primarily a 
teaching one since it began at Au- 
burn in 1883 when Dr. P. H. Mell 
became botantist of the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the staff has over the years made 
“some noteworthy contributions 
in research.” The most outstand- 
ing one came from Dr. George F. 
Atkinson who only spent three 
years back in the ’90’s at Auburn 
“but he accomplished more in 
that length of time than any other 
member of the department before 
or since.” 

As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, Dr. Atkinson’s most im- 
portant work was on cotton dis- 
ease because he proved that the 
cotton rust could be corrected by 
using potash in fertilizer. Dr. Lyle 


The Tillage Lab resulted from the energy and genius of the late Prof. M. L. Nichols. 


says that Dr. Atkinson “probably 
contributed more to our knowl- 
edge of cotton disease than any 
other man.” 

The current department of 
‘Botany and, Microbiology (which 
changed its name from Botany 
and Plant Pathology during the 
past year) includes 27 faculty 
members, 28 graduate students, 
and 26 undergraduate majors. 
The Department is a service de- 
partment and provides courses for 
many other areas of the Universi- 
ty and shares its faculty members 
with other departments such as 
Forestry, Zoology - Entomology, 
and Research Data Analysis and 
the Computer Center. 

Dr. Lyle says his department 
is one where “knowledge is 
gained, preserved, and dissiminat- 
ed in all of its broadest concepts.” 
He adds, “the fundamental place 
of plants in the economy of daily 
life, as the basic source of the 
world’s food and energy, requires 


careful and detailed study of 
their forms, structures, processes, 
growth, and reproduction and 
other attributes.” 
FISHERIES 

The Auburn Department which 
has brought the School the most 
far-reaching renown wasn’t even 
a department until two years ago. 
In 1970 the fisheries area sepa- 
rated from the Department of 
Zoology-Entomology to form the 
Department of Fisheries and Al- 
lied Aquacultures. Today Au- 
burn is the foremost institution 
in freshwater fisheries in the 
world and its competence in the 
field drew an AID grant which 
developed the International Cen- 
ter for Aquacultures here. Fish- 
eries research began at Auburn 
in 1935 with experiments on fer- 
tilization and stocking rates in 
small farm ponds. It has now ex- 
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FISHING—Aubumites enjoy a day of fishing down at one of the 
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panded to include experimenta- 
tion abroad-in Brazil, Panama, El 
Salvadore, and the Philippines 
where Auburn faculty are work- 
ing. 

Dr. H. S. Swingle, Alumni Re- 
search Professor of Fisheries, is 
head of the department which he 
has created, nourished, and mold- 
ed since he joined the faculty in 
1929. The Department now in- 
cludes 21 faculty members (five 
of them abroad), 35 undergradu- 
ate majors, and 48 graduate stu- 
dents (18 of whom are foreign 
students). 


Among current Auburn fish- 
eries research going on in this 
country is: a cooperative project 
with other experiment stations in 
the southeast on fish parasites; 
the effects of pollution on rivers 
@nd on the nutrition for fish in 
rivers and impoundments; the ef- 
fects of Atomic Energy plants on 
nearby impoundments and rivers; 
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WASTELAND-In 1927 a barren hillside on the outskirts of the ca 
across it. The Experiment Station planted pine trees on it. 
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a regional project on channel cat- 
fish food, method of culture, ge- 
netics and breeding—all important 
in developing better fish; para- 
sites and disease of catfish; lim- 
nology (complete study of all as- 
pects of biological, chemical, etc., 
conditions) of ponds, rivers, and 
impoundments; the use and con- 
trol of aquatic algae; the manage- 
ment of ponds and lakes for sport 
fishing. 
FORESTRY 

Forestry’s history at Auburn 
really begins in 1927, according 
to head professor W. B. DeVall, 
when three species of pine trees 
were planted on a badly eroded 
farm to control erosion. Auburn 
employed a graduate forester in 
1935 in the Department of Horti- 
culture of which forestry was a 
part. until 1947 when it became 
a separate department as a result 
of funds appropriated by the 
1945 Legislature. 

The Forestry Department now 
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Fisheries Ponds soon after they were opened in the Forties. 


offers B.S., M.S., and since 1968, 
the Ph.D. Through its education 
Forestry has provided more than 
500 foresters for work in the 
southeast, many within Alabama 
where the southern pine culture 
has become increasingly impor- 
tant for lumber and paper. 

Strengthening of the research 
program at Auburn began in 1954 
under Dean E. V. Smith who pro- 
vided leadership for a regional 
project in forest genetics and tree 
improvement. Dean Smith was 
also instrumental in another re- 
gional project in 1955 dealing 
with forest insects, and he em- 
ployed the first full-time research 
worker on forest insects and in- 
sect problems to be hired at any 
southern agricultural station. In 
recent years forest pathology has 
been added to the studies at Au- 
burn. 

Early in 1960 Auburn signed an 
agreement for the location of a 
forest engineering research labora- 
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tory at Auburn through which 
Auburn cooperates with the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

The current staff of the For- 
estry Department includes 22 full- 
time staff. There are 12 gradu- 
ate students and 155 undergrad- 
uate students. 

Dr. DeVall says that current re- 
search is concentrated in three 
major areas—1. forest genetics and 
tree improvement; 2. tree physiol- 
ogy and nutrition, and 3. forest 
products. In addition, there are 


several other miscellaneous 
projects. 
HORTICULTURE 


The Department of Horticul- 
ture has, in Dr. Donald Y. Per- 
kins’ words, “two curricula and 
part of a third.” The two cur- 


ricula are general horticulture (in- 
cluding fruit and vegetable crops) 
and landscape and ornamental 
horticulture (all phases of flori- 
culture and landscape design), 
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and the “part of a third” is horti- 
culture’s share in the interdis- 
ciplinary curriculum in food 
science. 

The teaching of horticulture be- 
gan in 1896 when Auburn was 
the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama. By 1916 
Auburn was offering an M.S. in 
horticulture—which it still offers. 
One of the earliest recipients was 
Dr, C. L. Isbell "17, who received 
the M.S. in 1918, and later be- 
came head of the department. 
Through his research he con- 
tributed to the knowledge of pe- 
can culture in Alabama. 

In 1931, Prof. L. M. Ware be- 
came head of the Department and 
remained head until his retire- 
ment in 1966 when Dr. Perkins 
succeeded him. 


Today the Department of Hor- 
ticulture has most of its majors 
(30) in landscape and ornamental 
horticulture and usually has 2-5 
majors in general horticulture, 
About the same number are ma- 
joring in food science, which is 
a relatively new program and has 
not yet attracted many students. 

The research in horticulture is 
largely concentrated on fruits and 
vegetables which are raised in 
Alabama. The emphasis is on 
making them disease resistant or 
in producing new varieties for 
the state. Auburn faculty have 
recently produced the Atkinson 
tomato, the Greenleaf tabasco 
pepper, three new varieties of 
canteloupe, and the Bighart pi- 
mento pepper. Dr. Perkins says 
shortly they plan to release one 
and maybe two new varieties of 
plums for Alabama. 

In food science the research is 
concentrated on making new 
products from peanuts, improving 
processing techniques, and im- 
proving food processing ma- 
chinery. Recent research on de- 
fatted peanut flour shows that it 
can be added to recipes to make 
them higher in protein. Other 
staff in food science are concerned 
with food chemistry and how dif- 
ferent ways of processing affect 
the flavor and texture of the 
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foods. Current research has pro- 
duced a canned sliced tomato 
with the texture and taste of a 
fresh tomato. 

In ornamental horticulture, the 
staff is more involved in teaching 
than in other areas of horticulture 
because most of the majors are 
in that area as well as most of the 
students outside agriculture who 
come to horticulture for courses 
in flower arranging and landscape 
design. However, research is go- 
ing on in that area and most of it 
is concentrated on production 
problems involving floricultuf in 
Alabama. Research has included 
the marketing of woody orna- 
mentals, nutrients of plants, and 
the production of florist crops, 
particularly those of commercial 
importance to Alabama growers 
such as the chrysanthemum of 
which Alabama is 13th in produc- 
tion in the nation and ships as 
far away as Chicago. 


POULTRY 

The first course in poultry ap- 
peared in the Auburn catalogue 
of 1912 as a part of the Animal 
Industry curriculum. The original 
course in poultry husbandry ap- 
peared in the first Home Econom- 


ics curriculum of 1920 where it * 


remained until 1940 when poultry 
began to come into its own as a 
commercial industry in Alabama. 
Dr. Claude Moore, head of the 
Department of Poultry Science, 
explains that poultry was consid- 
ered the responsibility of the 
housewife down on the farrn, con- 
sequently its location in home 
economics.. Included in the origi- 
nal course were such facts as how 
to grade and cull eggs, how to 
judge poultry, and how to pre- 
pare poultry and eggs for:compPe- 
tition in fairs, etc. In the College 
of Agriculture however the num- 
ber of courses had grown to six 
by 1928 and a major was offered. 

In 1947 the course of study in 
poultry husbandry became a sepa- 
rate department with Prof. D. F. 
King as head. In 1959, he moved 
into a research position and Dr. 
Moore became head of the depart- 
ment which was renamed Poultry: 
Science two years later. 

Currently the faculty of Poul 
try Science includes eight profes- 
sors. The student enrollment con- 
sists of 8-10 undergraduate ma- 
jors and another 8-10 graduate 
students. 

Auburm has been involved in 
poultry research since 1924 when 
the first attempts were made to 
upgrade poultry nutrition in Ala- 
bama. In the following years Au- 
burn developed the Auburn Leg- 
horn which was bred for resist- 
ance to disease and parasites. 

Poultry research has remained 
strong in disease, and effective 
vaccines have been developed 
here for the control of poultry 
coccidia and cholera. Pioneering 
work in caged layers took place 
at Auburn as well as that of light 
management in controlling growth 
of broilers and obtaining greater 
egg production. 

Dr. Moore says that current re- 
search is mainly involved in the 
areas of environment and pollu- 
tion. A current study is being 
made on the effects of certain 
forms of pollution on the respira- 
tory systems of chickens “which 
are not too different from 
humans.” 

Other workers are considering 

© contaminants in chicken litter 
and feed which might affect the 
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chicken and eventually the human 
being who eats the chicken or the 
egg that the chicken produces. 

Dr. Moore notes that his de- 
partment has always been heavy 
in disease work. Faculty mem- 
bers are currently studying the 
relationship between blood types 
and certain diseases. He says, 
“Chickens have blood types just 
like men, and we are studying 
the relationship of these to dis- 
ease. They do have relationships, 
and I think they do in people, 
too.” 

ZOOLOGY - ENTOMOLOGY 

Zoology-Entomology traces its 
ancestry at Auburn back to 1872 
when entomology courses were 
first offered. By 1875 the area 
of natural science was established 
as a part of the curriculum and 
zoology and entomology courses 
were offered in that area. The 
A&M College of Alabama award- 
ed the first master’s degree in 
zoological sciences in 1893. 

The currgnt Department of 
Zoology - Entomology is a very 
broad one and encompasses® four 
programs of instruction: zoology, 
entomology, wildlife, and marine 
biology. Until two years ago it 
also included fisheries. In addition 
it is a service department to much 
of the campus, offering the 
courses in the natural sciences 
that are required by other cur- 
ricula. 

The Department currently of- 
fers the Ph.D. in zoology, en- 
tomology, and wildlife. The 
fourth area of study, marine bi- 
ology, is the youngest program. 
Students in that area do their 
basic work in ecology and fresh- 
water biology on the Auburn cam- 


. pus and then spend at least one 


summer quarter down on the gulf 
at the Gulf Coast Research Lab 
at Ocean Springs studying pure 
marine biology. 

Early research in the depart- 
ment dealt with taxonomy and 
museum work and by 1885, Au- 
burn faculty had catalogued 30,- 
000 specimens and placed them 
in the Museum located in the 
Main Building. In 1887 fire de- 
stroyed the museum and speci- 
mens when the building bumed 
arid was replaced by the current 
Samford Hall. 

Research shortly after the turn 
of the century emphasized agri- 
cultural insects and their control 
and notable work was done on 
the rice weevil in corn, the boll 


_ weevil, and the Mexican bean 


beetle. 

The wildlife program got its 
official start at Auburn in 1936 
when the Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit was located here. 
Early wildlife research empha- 
sized the farm game species prin- 
cipally, such as the dove and the 
quail with a little attention given 
to deer, waterfowl, and the opos- 
sum. More recent research in 
that area has been toward ecology 
and the management of forest 
game animals, particularly wild 
turkey and deer. 

The department is headed by 
Dr. F. S. Arant. It is made up of 
38 faculty (including three ad- 
junct professors) of whom 35 hold 
the Ph.D., 70 graduate students, 
and 254 majors, in addition to 
the yearly 5,000 students from 
other areas who come to the de- 
partment for general courses. 

Dr. Arant says that Zoology- 
Entomology staff members have 
35 research projects currently un- 
derway with a strong emphasis 


on ecology and _ environment 
“which is redhot right now, but 
we were in the area before it got 
redhot.” 

Among the projects are: bio- 
logical contol of insects in pest 
management programs to cut- 
down on the use of insecticides 
and the pollution they cause; the 
effects of clearing forest land on 
deer and other wildlife; the ecolo- 
gy of the parasite dipthra (flies); 
forest insects—an area that is par- 
ticularly important now because 
of the damage being done tc 
Southern forests by the Southern 
pine beetle; a study of endan- 
gered species of wildlife and how 
the current woodland practices, 
etc., endanger them further; ac- 
quatic birds in relationship to 
water quality and pollution; field 
crop insects and insects that at- 
tack fruits, nuts, and vegetables 
in Alabama; reptiles and amphib- 
ians of Alabama; the physiology 
of stress on animals; reproductive 
physiology and current birth con- 
trol methods in experiments on 
rats and sheep; paleontology of 
turtles; effects of microwaves on 
genetic characteristics of a para- 
sitic wasp; and the parasites on 
wild and domestic animals. 


Outstanding Faculty 


Dean Smith says that his school 
has “had some outstanding folks” 
on its staff throughout the years. 
“We haven’t been able to com- 
pete in the market for full profes- 
sors with their reputations already 
made as some of the mid-western 
schools have. So we try to em- 
ploy the very best faculty who 
are just finishing their Ph.D. Be- 
cause of the good reputation of 
Auburn they could come here and 


spend about four years, get one 5 


good publication behind them and 
then leave. But we had rather 
have young men who did a good 
job and stayed for four years 
than have mediocre people all 
their lives. 

“But there is something about 
Auburn and something about 
Southern people that made some 
of these young men reluctant to 
leave—and so we have kept a lot 
of them. As a result we have 
built a pretty good faculty of 
teachers and researchers.” 

Dean Smith recalled some of 
the most important people who 
have served 6n Auburn’s Agricul- 
tural faculty: 

“In the 1890’s G. F. Atkinson 
came here on the botany and zo- 
ology faculty and was here three 
or four years. He must have been 
one of the finest of his generation. 
He did a classic piece of research 
on nematodes while he was here 
that is still referred to. Nema- 
todes caused the worse disease 
in cotton—cotton rust—and cotton 
was the only cash crop of the 
South at that time. Everybody 
wanted to find out the cause and 
cure. Prof. Atkinson decided it 
was nutritional and proved in 
about a year that rust was caused 
by a lack of potash in the fer- 
tilizer. 

“John Duggar was here about 
50 years and in the early 1890's 
he was credited with being the 
first man to innoculate legumes 
with cultured bacteria to get them 
to come up. He bought the bac- 
teria from Germany and with his 
experiments was able to explain 
why legumes sometimes came up 
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FOOD PROCESSING—Hubert Harris ’36 of the Horticulture Department 
spends much of his time in this lab, trying new methods of food preserva- 
tion. Above he is making pickled peaches by a new method he developed. 


CAGED LAYERS—Some of the earliest work on caged laying hens took 
place at Auburn. Dr. Claude Moore, head of the department, shows off 


an Auburn hen who has done the highly unusual feat of laying two eggs 
in one day. 
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POULTRY RESEARCH—Dr. Allen Edgar of Poultry does incubation of eggs. 
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ZOOLOGY-ENTOMOLOGY — A group of the Zoology-Entomology faculty back in the early Fifties try out a 
new pea sheller. From the left are: Bob Robertson ’50, now at North Carolina State University; Prof. F. S. 


Guyton; Dr. W. G. Eden ’40, now at the University of Florida; Dr, Wayne Arthur ’51; Dr. F. S, Arant 26, 
head of the Department; and Dr. George Blake ’47. 


and sometimes didn’t. He even- 
tually became director of the Ex- 
periment Station and the first Di- 
rector of the Extension Service. 


Discovered 
Aureomycin 


“Benjamine Minge Duggar, 
brother to Prof. John Duggar, did 
graduate work here and then 
worked as an assistant superin- 
tendent of the Canebreak Experi- 
ment Station for a year. He went 
on to further graduate studies 
and led a distinguished career in 
botany and plant physiology. Af- 
ter he retired from the University 
of Wisconsin, he discovered the 
antibiotic aureomycin.” The Dug- 
gar Lectures in the School of Ag- 
riculture now honor Dr. Duggar 
and each year bring one or two 
distinguished lecturers or profes- 
sors to Auburn for faculty and 
student enrichment. 

“Marion J. Funchess came in 
1905 as assistant professor of soils 
chemistry. He had done his grad- 
uate work at the University of 
Wisconsin under the greatest soils 
chemist this country has pro- 
duced. At the time Dean Fun- 
chess came to Auburn, agricul- 
turists knew little about the fer- 
tility requirements of soils. The 
fertilizer business was not based 
on science and when you bought 
fertilizer you often bought more 
sand than plant nutrients. This 
wasn’t necessarily dishonest. The 
fertilizer companies just didn’t 
have the science and the techni- 
cians to back a better mixture.” 

Dean Smith says that Dean 

-Funchess was a realist. “He 
- Jooked at the soil and at the warm 
climate conducive to decomposi- 

tion of fertilizer and the high 
_ @ainfall, He recognized that if 
we were really going to strength- 
“en agriculture and see that peo- 
‘ple had better living conditions 
saomething had to be done to im- 


prove growing conditions. He was ° 


zone of the first people at Auburn 
‘to realize that you had to back 
‘up applied research with basic 
research, and he brought here 
W. H. Pierre who contributed 
mightily with the kn » ledge that 
the acid forming reietionship in 
the soil could be overcome with 
lime.” 
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M. L. Nichols 


Another outstanding faculty 
member about whom Dean Smith 
talked was Prof. M. L. Nichols: 
“M. L. Nichols established the 
Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering here. He had had un- 
usual training that had combined 
soil engineering and plant physi- 
ology. Nick, like Dean Funchess, 
recognized the need to conserve 
the soil and to keep it from wash- 
ing away. He became concerned 
about erosion. Most of the peo- 
ple were using mules to farm at 
that time and Nick built a V- 
shaped drag to build terraces in 
the fields to keep the soil from 
eroding. The terraces made with 
the drag became known as Nich- 
ols Terraces. 

“Nick had been interested in 
the relationship of the plant root- 
ing to the soil and the effect of 
soil tillage equipment on soil 
structure and on the soil-plant re- 
lationship. He got a professor 
in the Math Department to co- 
operate in the theory and design 
of plows. Then he'd take one 
plow and see what the effects of 
that one was on the soil and then 
he’d try another, and so on. 

“Nick came to Dean Funchess 
in the depth of the Depression 
and wanted him to build him a 
soils lab. The Dean agreed that 
it was a good idea, but he said, 
‘I don’t have any money.’ Nick 
said ‘well, if I can get in touch 
with Ed O’Neill (who was Farm 
Bureau president and a native of 
Florence), can I go to him and see 
if he will go to Roosevelt and see 
if I can get a lab? Harold Ickes 
(Secretary of the Interior under 
Roosevelt) was trying to spend 
money to make work for people 
during the depression, and when 
Nick got to see him, he said ‘we 
might as well build your lab’ and 
so they built the National Tillage 
Laboratory here. 

“During the early Thirties, 
after Roosevelt became president, 
the Soil Erosion Service became 
the Soil Conservation Service. Be- 
cause Nick had been a leader in 
soil conservation he was taken by 
SCS from Auburn to be assistant 
administrator in charge of the re- 
search program. Nick hadn’t got- 
ten his program really going be- 


fore he left and the Tillage Lab 
never accomplished what Nick 
envisioned. 

“Then when Eisenhower be- 
came president they had a big 
reorganization of the Interior De- 
partment and Nick’s job got re- 
organized out from under him. 
One of his men contacted the 
School of Agriculture and said, 
‘wonder what your reaction would 
be if Nick came back.’ So Nick 
came back here and put the Till- 
age Lab on the map. It is a 
unique facility which resulted 
from one of our faculty members 
with the imagination to conceive 
it and the drive to get it built and 
make it a success.” 


Frank Parker ‘18 


As he reminisced about great 
agriculture faculty Dean Smith 
talked about Alumnus Frank 
Parker. He was the first man 
Dean Funchess urged to go off 
and get a Ph.D. in soils (“he got 
his B.S. and M.S. at Auburn.”) 
When Dean Smith was a senior 
Dr. Parker taught senior soils. He 
later joined the USDA as director 
of the soil and fertilizer investiga- 
tions at Beltsville, Md., and, 
Dean Smith says, “did a tremen- 
dous job. He was one of the first 
people to go over to some of the 
Asiatic countries after WW _ II 
and attempt to develop agricul- 
ture to more adequately support 
the people. First he was in India 
for years with the program which 
ultimately became AID. He also 
served with the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations as assistant director- 
general in charge of its technical 
department. He has been retired 
now for a number of years but he 
is still employed on a consulting 
basis and someone said that he 
works more days than fulltime 
people.” 


Vitamin Research 


W. D. Salmon came to Auburn 
with an M.S. in nutrition. “He 
wanted to conduct experiments 
but he had no lab equipment. 
They gave him a room in the 
backend of an old shed that stood 
where Funchess Hall is now. I 
went in there once and he had a 


tin pie plate with a sifter turned 
down over it to house his experi- 
mental rats. Under those condi- 
tions, Prof. Salmon did some val- 
uable research on the require- 
ment of certain vitamins. When 
he discovered that the foods of a 
lot of people in the South—es- 
pecially the poor—were short of 
these vitamins, he developed a 
means of enriching corn meal. He 
developed a device that could be 
attached to the meal grinder and 
the vitamin fed in as the meal 
was ground. Most of the people 
had their corn ground locally. 
They would take a bushel of corn 
to the mill to get it ground and 
then take it home to cook. After 
Prof. Salmon developed the way 
to feed vitamins into the corn- 
meal, he brow-beat the Legisla- 
ture into requiring all grist millers 
to install it. He was a little fel- 
low but he got a lot done. He be- 
came head of the Department of 
Animal Science and in his life 
time that little fellow got a lot of 
people upset. As a matter of fact 
a lot of people were upset about 
his becoming department head. 
However, before he retired he 
was one of the most popular peo- 
ple in the state with the livestock 
people. 

“He held three honorary doc- 
torates including one from his 
alma mater, the University of Ken- 
tucky. When he retired, a stu- 
dent who had earned the doc- 
torate under him at Auburn came 
down from Washington, where 
he was with the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and told Bill 
Warren, ‘If you'll see that Fish 
(that’s what the students called 
him) has a lab, I'll provide sup- 
port for it.” So Auburn provided 
him with a lab and he kept on 
doing research until he died.” 


‘Can‘t Leave Out 
Dr. Swingle’ 


The last of the greats Dean 
Smith talked about was one still 
on the faculty. “H. S. Swingle 
came to Auburn in 1929 as a fish- 
ery scientist and nobody had any 
idea that out of his teaching 
would come one of the most out- 
standing fishery departments in 
the world. Almost anywhere in 
the world you go somebody will 
ask, “How’s Dr. Swingle getting 
along?” 

“We generally don’t recognize 
people while they’re living, but 
it’s impossible to talk about the 
great teachers and research men 
of the School of Agriculture and 
leave out Dr. Swingle. 

“Of course we have literally 
dozens of people now who are 
just as dedicated to doing teach- 
ing and research as these people 


Dr. Frank Parker 


were who have gone on before. 
It’s important to have the physical 
things, the buildings, the equip- 
ment, the labs, but if you don't 
have these kinds of people, the 
facilities are no good. Auburn 
has been blessed with these sorts 
of people. Therefore I think the 
people of Alabama have been 
blessed.” 


Outstanding Alumni 


While he was reminiscing Dean 
Smith also talked about some Au- 
burn agricultural alumni: “They 
always say the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating—and part of 
the proof about Auburn’s faculty 
—the real proof—is in the kinds 
of men and women they have in- 
fluenced and helped to educate.” 

Dean Smith listed a few of the 
alumni “who have brought credit 
to Auburn by being outstanding 
in their careers. 

“Roy Lee Lovvorn ’31 came 
from a small farm in Randolph 
County and worked his way 
through school. He later got other 
degrees from the Universities of 
Mississippi and Wisconsin. He 
spent most of his professional life 
at North Carolina State as di- 
rector of research and instruction 
and then director of the Experi- 
ment Station. He is now admin- 
istrator of the State Research Ser- 
vice of the USDA, where he es- 
sentially has oversight of experi- 
ments at all the Experiment Sta- 
tions in the 50 states. It is a big 
job. and a responsible one. 

“Dr. E. T. York ’42 spent some 
time at North Carolina State as 
head of the Department of Agron- 
omy and Soils and then came back 
to Auburn as director of Exten- 
sion. When Kennedy became 
president, he became administra- 
tor of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Then he joined the Uni- 
versity of Florida where he has 
built a fine agricultural program 
as provost for agriculture and 
more recently vice president for 
agriculture. 

“Dr. Clifton B. Cox *42 earned 
his B.S. and M.S. here and the 
Ph.D. from Purdue. He spent a 
year as visiting professor at Har- 
vard and joined one of the big 
meat packers, Armour and Co. 
He is now president of Armour 
Food Co., one of the largest food 
producers of the world. He is 
also on the Board of Directors of 
Grayhound, the parent company 
which owns Armour, 


“Claude Carter 41. became 


president of Alabama Flour Mills 
and then executive vice president 
of the parent company, Conagra, 
in Omaha, Neb. 

“I couldn’t talk about all the 


Dr. ‘oy Le» /orn 


The Auburn Alumnews 


alumni who have made contribu- 
tions without talking about Con- 
gressman Bill Nichols ’39. Bill 
was a student here, played foot- 
ball, then got an M.S. in agrono- 
my. He was allowed to leave a 
little early because the war was 
on and he enlisted. He lost a leg 
in France but he has not let that 
hinder him. He has gone on to 
a successful business career and 
has been elected to the State leg- 
islature and senate and is now in 
the second term in Congress. 

“Of course I'm leaving out 
many of our outstanding people. 
I never go to a farm or commu- 
nity meeting that I don’t see our 
boys in leading places. If I had 
looked at the colleges, I could 
have found at least one professor 
at each who is an Auburn agri- 
cultural graduate. 

“The majority of our alumni 
are outstanding. They work in 
places that serve people, the Ex- 
tension Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Farmers Home 
Administration, Forestry Service, 
in places of leadership and ser- 
vice.” 4 

In the future Dean Smith sees 
the school looking and working 
toward rural development and 
scientific basis. He says there is 
“plenty of room for people out- 
side the big cities and through 
research and development, we 
can make job opportunities avail- 
able to people in rural areas and 
we can have a much better coun- 
try than we have right now with- 
out slighting our objectives. We 
are already providing informa- 
tion on how to clean up pollution 
and the Experiment Station is de- 
voting an increasing amount of 
its research time to environmental 
problems and pollution control. 
Another area is in outdoor recrea- 
tion. As the working week gets 
shorter and people live longer 
they are going to need other ac- 
tivities to fill up their hours. Fish- 
ing and horticulture research are 


Cong. Nichols 


Mr. Carter 


September, 1972 


applicable to recreation and help 
people enjoy life.” 

Dean Smith has spent almost 
fifty years. of his life learning, 
teaching, and administering pro- 
grams that through agriculture 
will help the people of Alabama 
have a better life. In the com- 
ing years of his retirement per- 
haps he will be putting some of 
that most recent research of his 
school involving recreation into 
practice. 


Only Yesterday 


(Continued from P. 5) 


for world freedom, a war in the 
process of which the nations 
through their sacrifices shall find 
their liberties. We deplore the 
losses of life and treasure, but 
death and destruction have al- 
ways been nature’s handmaidens 
of progress towards perfection. 
So war, the last reminder of the 
dark ages, is the sole effective 
instrument of progress against 
despotism . . . America’s time has 
come to make sacrifices.” 

An editorial lamented the de- 
cline of interest in college literary 
societies, such as The Wirt or the 
Websterian Society, which used 
to be in “the position of supreme 
importance in student life . . 
Now literary societies are just one 
of the many interests of college 
life,” and mildly compete with 
fraternities, intercollegiate athlet- 
ics, and scientific study and re- 
search. At Auburn, the burning 
of the main building in 1888 
which housed the libraries and 
reception rooms intensified _ the 
problems faced by the societies. 

In 1917, Auburn’s new build- 
ings were the Alumni Gymnasi- 
um, Smith Dining Hall, Carnegie 
Library, Broun Engineering Hall, 
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FIRST IN THE COUNTRY-—In 1951 Prof, H. S. Swingle, second from left, became the first person in the country 


to receive the Conservation Service Award of the Department of the Interior. He received the award from James 


Silver, left, regional director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


B, Draughon and Dean Smith. 


Looking on are the late President Ralph 
In more recent years Dr. Swingle has rated: another first after first, leading 


the Department of Fisheries to be the first in fresh water fish culture in the world. 


Agricultural Hall, and the Dairy 
and Horticultural Laboratories 
and Greenhouses. The faculty 
numbered 69 professors and in- 
structors for the 886 students and 
the four departments included 
Engineering and Mines, Agricul- 
tural Sciences (with Pharmacy), 
Academic (with Education), and 
Veterinary Medicine. Tuition 
was free to residents of Alabama, 
with a $20.00 charge to non- 
residents. 

40 YEARS AGO-Tickets for 
the 1932 football games cost be- 
tween $1.10 and $2.75 and could 
be ordered only four days prior 
to the date of the game. Coach 


Chet Wynne welcomed back a 
veteran team for the 1932 season, 
although his regulars, James Bush, 
tackle, Ralph (Shug) Jordan, cen- 
ter, Lindley Hatfield, halfback, 
Ernest Molpus, guard, and Chat- 
tie Davidson, quarterback, all had 
graduated. 

The Administrative Committee 
announced that the 61st session of 
the A.P.I. Institute would open as 
scheduled in the catalogue and 
former students, alumni, and 
friends were urged to “spread the 
news.” John J. Wilmore, chair- 
man, stated that “Never in her 
history has Auburn been in great- 
er need of active, united, and 


News Of Auburn Clubs 


Approximately 200 members of 
the MORGAN COUNTY AU- 
BURN CLUB met on July 12 for 
a dinner with guests Coach Ralph 
(Shug) Jordan ’32, Lee eave 
52, athletic director, and Buc 
Bradberry, associate alumni sec- 
retary. New officers include F. 
Eugene Moore ’66, president; C. 
Lloyd Nix °59, vice president; 
Sandra H. Sansing *62, secretary; 
and Ed Price ’27, treasurer. Den- 
ton Cole ’52 is the outgoing presi- 
dent. 

° * * 


The MONTGOMERY AU- 
BURN CLUB held an indoor bar- 
becue on Aug. 8 with about 300 
members attending. Shug Jordan 
32 and Lee Hayley °52 were 
guest speakers. New officers 
elected were: David W. Thames 
54, president; Fred Henry Hardy, 
Jr., °31, first viee president; 
Thomas O. McLemore °46, sec- 
ond vice president; Tom D. 
Lunceford, Sr., secretary; Francis 
P. (PeeWee) Hereford "27, treas- 
urer. Clarence Cook "42 is the 
outgoing president. 

The Club paid tribute to the 
late W. W. (Pop) Patterson for 
his “most careful attention to all 
aspects of the Club” during his 
lifetime and his “sound judgment, 
inspirational leadership, and warm 
personality” which endeared him 
to each Auburn club member. 


The NORTHWEST GEORGIA 
AUBURN CLUB met July 27 at 
a dinner meeting with guests Lee 
Hayley and Tim Christian ’70, as- 
sistant football coach. About 110 
members attended to elect the 
new officers: Bob Frazier °58 
president; M. A. (Artie) Robin- 
son ’50, vice president; and Jim 
Flournoy, secretary-treasurer. Jack 
D. McGuffey is outgoing presi- 
dent. 

— e = 


On Aug. 5, the NORTH TEX- 
AS AUBURN CLUB.held a din- 
ner with President David Dun- 
meyer "70 presiding. Buck Brad- 
berry gave a slide presentation of 
Auburn and showed a film of 
1971 football highlights to the 
40 members attending. 


About 102 members of the 
CALHOUN AND CLEBURNE 
COUNTY AUBURN CLUB met 
on July 26 for a dinner with 
guests Lee Hayley ’5 


reve, 
Connally, assistant football coaeh, football 


Buck Bradberry showed slides of 
the Auburn campus and activities. 
New officers elected were: Jim- 
my T. Potter ’64, president; Hen- 
ry (Hank) Jones *69, vice presi- 
dent; and JoAnn Lovvorn Ruther- 
ford ’58, secretary-treasurer. Shel- 
by Dean presided over the meet- 
ing. 


hearty cooperation of her Alumni 
and Friends than at present,” and 
he urged cooperation in helping 
promising students attend Au- 
burn. 

Dean Wilmore presented 99 
degrees, including 25 M.S. de- 
grees, to the summer graduating 
class. 

Dr. George E. Blue of Mont- 
gomery was unanimously re-elect- 
ed president of the Auburn Alum- 
ni Association. 

Auburn’s two contributions to 
the 1932 United States Olympic 
team were Wilbur Hutsell, track 
and field coach, and Percy Beard, 
star hurdler. Coach Hutsell 
tutored and conditioned the U.S. 
hurdlers and runners while Beard, 
holder of world records for the 
120-yard, 100-meter, and 70-yard 
high hurdles, equaled his own 
world mark of 14.2 to take second 
in the 120-yard high barriers. It 
was Coach Hutsell’s third succes- 
sive official visit to the Olympics. 

25 YEARS AGO~—Summer en- 
rollment reached an all-time high 
with 4,545 students—3,886 men 
and 659 women. 

The 23rd Annual Conference 
for Veterinarians met on Sept. 
(4, 5, and 6 with special emphasis 
iplaced on practical clinical dem- 
lonstrations and veterinary public 
health work. More than 175 vet- 
‘erinarians from the southeastern 
states attended. 

During her first year on cam- 
pus, Katharine C. Cater, Au- 
burn’s young dean of women, su- 
pervised more than 1,000 coeds 
and as chairman of the Social 
Life Committee, she planned 
street dances, college - sponsored 
trips to Chewacla State Park, and 
free student movies. 

The big question in,.1947 was 
whether or not Travis Tidwell, 
offensive leader in Auburn’s 1946 
season, would be able to 
play. In April, he broke the small 
bone of his left ankle while slid- 
ing safely into second base against 
Florida. The ankle was immedi- 
ately put into a cast but in Sep- 
tember, Auburn was still wonder- 
ing whether he would join his 
teammates against Florida on 
Oct. 11. 
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997 Lynn T. Shook now lives at 
the Redmont Hotel in Bir- 
mingham, 


198 Jacie L. Esslinger, Sr., cele- 

brated his ninetieth birthday 
on July 4 at the home of one of his 
sons, W. E. Esslinger. A longtime 
civic and social leader, Mr. Esslinger 
lives in La Mesa, N. M., where he 
is active in farm and ranch work, 
‘He has eight grandchildren. 


192 Howard Hill was inducted 

into the Archery Hall of Fame 
on June 28 during championship 
competition at Grayling, Mich, A 
member of numerous archery and 
sport halls of fame, Mr. Hill and 
his wife, Elizabeth, live in Vincent. 


°26 Lipscomb Singleton has 
moved from Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Frances Blackmon now lives in 
Leeds. 


928 Winston D. Alston recently 

received the Honor Club 
Award at the 57th annual conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International at At- 
lantic City, N. J. He is a past gov- 
ernor of the Alabama Kiwanis Dis- 
trict and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Birmingham. 

I, D. Thornton retired on June 30 
after 28 years as Extension farm 
agent in Marion County. Prior to 
joining extension, he was a voca- 


Faces In The News 


Gaillard 


Keister 

William Keister ’30 of Short Hills, 
N. J., retired on July 1 after 38 years 
with Bell Laboratories. In 1958, Mr. 
Keister became director of the 
Switching Systems Studies Center 
and was responsible for the engineer- 
ing planning of electronic switching 
systems to meet both the present 
and future needs of the Bell Sys- 
tem. In his most recent position as 
director of the Computing Tech- 
nology Center, he was responsible 
for the operation of the computer 
center at the Holmdel Laboratory 
and for research activity on computer 
languages and programming systems. 
Mr, Keister holds five patents and 
has written numerous technical ar- 
ticles. He is a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers. and a member of. the 
honor societies Eta Kappa Nu, Tau 
Beta Pi, and Phi Kappa Phi. He and 
his wife, Nancy, have four children, 
William, Jr., Dean, Mary, and 
Nancy. 

T. O. Gaillard ’30 an engineer- 
executive of the Mobile District of 
the Army Engineers, has retired after 
40 years. A professional registered 
engineer licensed by the State of 
Alabama, Mr. Gaillard joined the 
District in 1932 as a surveyman, For 
the last six years, he has been chief 
of the operations division. He and 
his wife, Ann, live in Mobile. 
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Auburn Alumnalities 


tional agriculture teacher in Marion 
County. 


129 Callie Gray Locke is now re- 
tired. She lives in Montgom- 
ery. 


93@ Luther H. Davis retired in 

October, 1969, after 36 years 
with TVA in Knoxville. He now lives 
in Largo, Fla. 

Austin A. (Double A) Hester, Ex- 
tension farm agent in Talladega 
County since 1944, retired on June 
30. Prior to joining Extension, he was 
district supervisor for the Farmers 
Home Administration and taught vo- 
cational agriculture in Pickens Coun- 


ty. 


93] Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Alston 

(Louise West ’34) have moved 
from Gainesville, Fla., to Little Rock, 
Ark, 

H. David Mosley is the new presi- 
dent of the Montgomery Lions Club. 
A former president of the Auburn 
Alumni Association of Montgomery, 
Mr. Mosley is an electrical engineer 
with the Interstate Bureau of the 
State Highway Department, 


932 W. H. (Hiker) Johnson, Coun- 

ty Extension chairman in 
Greene County, retired June 30 af- 
ter 37 years with the Auburn Ex- 
tension Service. He and his wife, 
Hayden, live in Eutaw. 

W. Houston Cowan, Clay Coun- 
ty Extension chairman, retired June 
30 after 36% years with the Exten- 
sion Service. His career began in 
Dallas County in 1936, and in 1941 
he became county agent in Clay 
County. He and his wife, Alice, now 
live in Decatur, 

William Herbert Johnson, Exten- 
sion farm agent in Baldwin County, 
also retired on June 30 following 38 
years with the Service. He began 
work in Baldwin County in 1936. 


933 > William M. Jackson has moved 
from New Orleans to Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Col. Donald T. Jones now lives in 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 

Dr, Frank E. Grubbs recently re- 
ceived the Shewhart Medal during 
the Honors Convocation of the 
American Society for Quality Con- 
trol, held in Washington, D. C. He 
is chief operations research analyst 
for the U. S. Army Aberdeen Re- 
search and Development Center. The 
Shewhart Medal, the society’s high- 
est award, is presented to the indi- 
vidual who has made the most out- 
standing contribution to the science 
and techniques of quality control or 
who has demonstrated outstanding 
leadership in the field of modern 
quality control. 

Henry T. Stanley of Gainesville, 
Fla., retired on June 30 after 37 
years with the USDA Soil Conser- 
vation Service. In 1957, Mr. Stanley 
came to the State Office in Gaines- 
ville as assistant state conservationist 
in charge of watershed activities. 
He and his wife, Lois, plan to do 
some traveling from their home in 
Gainesville. 


137 Lt. Gen. Robert J. Friedman 
now lives in Tokyo, Japan. 

William N. Womelsdorf has 

moved from Falls Church, Va., to 


Jasper. 


938 Mary Baker has moved from 
Dothan to Tifton, Ga. 

Dr. Hal W. Tanner now lives in 
Plant City, Fla. 

Hugh Byrd and his wife were hon- 
ored by the 1972 Beulah High 
School annual staff in June at dedi- 
cation ceremonies, The staff dedi- 
cated the 1972 edition to Mr. and 
Mrs. Byrd “in appreciation and grati- 
tude” for their great interest in the 
high school. 


<7 

939 Howard A. Noe retired in 

July from the Greenville Post 
Office after serving the Postal De- 
partment for over 35 years, He will 
now divide his time between promo- 
tion of Deep South Pecans and some 
real estate holdings in Naples, Fla. 
He and his wife will remain in 
Greenville. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Cooper, 
Sr., (Dorothy Summers) have moved 
from Adelphi, Md., to New Orleans, 
La. Dr. Cooper is now acting dep- 
uty administrator for the Southern 
Region of the USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service. Since January, 
1971, he has been deputy adminis- 
trator of Soils, Water, and Engineer- 
ing. Prior to this position, he served 
as director of the National Tillage 
Machinery Laboratory at Auburn 
1958-71, doing research in soil and 
machine relationships. 

Col. (Ret.) Edward B. Plaisance re- 
cently founded a new consulting 
group, Plaisance & Webber, Inc., 
in McLean, Va., a surburb of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The firm provides ser- 
vices relating to selling electronic 
data processing hardware and soft- 
ware products to the Federal Govern. 
ment and its affiliated agencies. For 
the past three years, Col. Plaisance 
has been a contract negotiator and 
contracting officer in the Automatic 
Data Processing Procurement Divi- 
sion of the General Services Admin- 
istration. 


940 John A. Smyth has moved 
from Dublin, Ga., to Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Thomas F. Hodges (D.V.M.) has 
moved from Orangeburg, S. C., to 
West Fargo, N. D. 

142 Dr. Thomas B. Sawyer now 
lives in Brooksville, Fla. 

Col. John F. Thrasher received the 
Meritorious Service Medal during his 
retirement ceremony at Dobbins 
AFB, Ga. With 30 years of mili- 
tary service, Col. Thrasher was deco- 
rated for his outstanding duty per- 
formance as executive support staff 
officer for the directorate of inspec- 
tion, Eastern Air Force Reserve Re- 
gion at Dobbins. He also holds the 
Air Force Commendation Medal. 

Orville W. Baxter, Jr., now lives 
in Huntsville. 


943 > Julius Edward Cox lives in 

Abbeville. His daughter, Sha- 
lah Margaret, participated in the 
Miss Alabama Contest as Miss Tus- 
caloosa where she is a junior at the 
University of Alabama. She won a 
four-year scholarship to the Manhat- 
tan School of Music. 

William Bailey, III, is now a sen- 
ior project manager with Rust Engi- 
neering Co., in Birmingham. 

George D. Waitney (D.V.M.) lives 
in Orange, Conn., where he is vice 
president of the Connecticut Veteri- 
nary Medicine Association and chair- 
man of the New England Veterinary 
Advisory Committee to the New 
England Board of Higher Education, 


Joe C. Jones of Silver Springs, Md.,. 


is one of eight persons to receive the 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award 
in Pentagon ceremonies presided 
over by Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird. He is currently deputy assist- 
ant secretary of the Air Force in re- 
search and development. He enter- 
ed the Air Force in 1942 in research 
and development, and when he sepa- 
rated from service in 1946, he joined 
the Department of Defense as a civil- 
ian employee, He and his wife have 
two sons, two daughters, and two 
grandchildren. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Hal Powe (M. 
Reid Anderson) now live in College 
Station, Tex., where Dr. Powe is the 
new director of the Student Health 
Center and hospital at Texas A & M. 
They have a son who is a sophomore 
at A & M, a high school daughter, 
and two married daughters. 

Eletha I. Howard has been pro- 
moted to senior project chemist in 
the product control division of Tex- 
aco, Inc., in Port Arthur, Tex. 


345 Dr. Emory T. Adams now 
lives in Chipley, Fla. 
William H. Pierce lives in Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Lt. Col. William E. Birks has 
moved from Scottsdale, Ariz., to Ft. 
Walton Beach, Fla. 


947 Tom Botsford of Opelika is 

president of the Alabama As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. The 
association held its annual conven- 
tion in Biloxi, Miss., in May. 


948 Mr. and Mrs. William G, Co- 

field (Dorothy Jane Plant 44) 

live in Orlando, Fla., where he is 

now pastor of the Grace United 
Methodist Church. 

Jack M. Powell (M. Ed.) is now 

assistant director of Chauncey 


Sparks State Trade School in Eu- 
faula. He is the former head basket- 
ball coach at Livingston University, 
where he was named National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletic 
District 27 Coach of the Year for 
1970-71, and Gulf South Athletic 
Conference Coach of the Year for 
1971-72. In 1970-71, he was also 
honored on “Jack Powell Day” by 
the City of Livingston and the Civi- 
tan Club. He and his wife, Opal, 
live in Eufaula with their son, Doyle. 
Another son, John Taylor and his 
wife, live in New York. 

Robert J. Sweeney has been named 
president and chief operating officer 
of Murphy Oil Corp., in El Dorado, 
Ark. He has been president of Mur- 
phy Eastern Oil Co., in London, 
94Q Bevan K. Youse, associate 

professor of mathematics at 
Emory University in Atlanta, has 


written a new book Introduction to 
Real Analysis, published by Allyn 
and Bacon. The book, which is his 
seventh math text in the last ten 
years, bridges the gap between the 
first-year calculus and the more ad- 
vanced analysis courses. 

James C, Lyle is a graduate stu- 
dent in environmental engineering at 
Florida Institute of Technology in 
Melbourne, Fla. 

Jack H. Fraley now owns three 
Pizitz Stores in Tuscaloosa. During 
his past 14 years in Tuscaloosa, he 
has been president of Pizitz. He and 
his wife have four children: two 
daughters attending the University 
of Alabama; a son in high school; 
and a daughter in junior high school. 

Frederick Allen Waits owns and 
operates Hardy Street Pharmacy in 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
95Q Homer W. Tillery is the new 

general manager for Florida 
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NASA HONORS—On June 22, Charles C. Wood ’44, an engineer at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center, received the Exceptional Service Medal 
for his work in connection with the Apollo 16 mission last April. Mr. Wood 
is a specialist in high speed aerodynamics, propulsion systems and cryogenic 
engineering. NASA Administrator James Fletcher awarded the medal 
at the ceremony attended by Ken Mattingly, II, 58 and fellow astronauts 


Young and Duke. 
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James Browder Garber ’02 of Bir- 
mingham died on June 23 at the age 
of 91. Survivors include five nieces, 
Miss Marie Louise Webb, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Braswell, both of Demopolis, 
Mrs, Walker Reynolds of Anniston, 
Mrs. Walter McCullom of Greens- 
boro, Mrs. Alvin St. Amant of Baton 
Rouge, La.; and three nephews, John 
Cox Webb, Jr., of Demopolis, Brow- 
der Garber Webb and Al C. Gar- 
ber, both of Birmingham. 

e ° oO 


Ralph Cary Carlisle, Sr., ’09 died 
July 8 in Sneads, Fla. He is survived 
by his wife, Daisy Cullars Carlisle; 
a son, Ralph Cary, Jr., 53 of Chip- 
ley, Fla.; a daughter, Mrs. W. T. 
Smith of Tallahassee, Fla,; and four 
grandchildren. 


Jesse B, Rutland ’10 died on June 
24. Survivors include his daughter, 
Mrs. John H. Brand of Houston, 
Tex. 

° a ° 

Levi Alvin Knapp, Sr., ’12, retired 
Auburn Postmaster, died on July 3. 
Survivors include his wife; three 
daughters, Mrs, Janette Hohlweg 43 
of Auburn, Mrs. Evelyn Rogers ’45 
of Ft. Dix, N. J., and Mrs. Annie 
Mae Cox ’43 of Japan; one son, Levi 
A. Knapp, Jr., 55 of Cordele, Ga.; 
15 grandchildren and seven great- 
grandchildren; two brothers, Gen. 
R. D. Knapp ‘17 and A. D. Knapp 
"23 of Auburn; three sisters, Mrs, 
Miriam N. Ashby ’08 of Newport 
News, Va., Mrs. Louise Burt of Den- 
dron, Va., and Mrs, Irene Evers of 
Bradenton, Fla. 

° 


Gayle McFadden ’14 died on July 
3 and survivors include his grand- 
daughter, Shirley McFadden of Jack- 
sonville, Fla, 
° © 
Luther H. Randall ’17 of Atlanta 
died July 21, He is survived by his 
wife, Helen McCrary Randall; a 
daughter, Mrs. William C. Shreve; 
a son, Luther H. Randall, Jr.; a sis- 
ter, Mrs, Ernestine Starbuck of Bir- 
mingham; six grandchildren; and 
One great-granddaughter, 
e * * 


Milton Learande Wood ’18 of 
Montgomery died June 20 following 
a brief illness. Survivors include one 
son, The Rt. Rev. Milton Learande 
Wood, Jr., of Atlanta; two sisters, 
Mrs. H. Churchill Marks and Mrs. 
- John C. James, both of Montgomery; 
One sister-in-law, Miss Eloise Haw- 
kins of Montgomery; one brother, 
George Mark Wood of Montgomery; 

and four grandchildren. 
=f * * J 

Karl Lazenby ’22 of Monroeville 
died on June 12 according to infor- 
eg received in the Alumni Of- 


James Fannin Holt ’22 of Hous- 
ton, Tex., died recently. He was the 
retired owner of Holt and Alexander 

ance Agency, Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Madge D. Holt 
of Houston; two daughters, Mrs. Jo 
Marie Chang ’59 of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Mrs. Jamie Carter of 
Houston; and three grandchildren. 
* = = 

John Harold Murphree ’23 of Troy 
is deceased according to information 
Teceived in the Alumni Office, 

* * * 

Joe Davis Bell ’25 died in late 
June. He was the retired vice presi- 
dent of the Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., and general manager of the 
company’s plant at Echo, Tex. He 
Joined the company in 1928 and had 


September, 1972 


worked with sales in Birmingham, 
Easton, Pa., Chicago, and New 
York. In 1958, he became vice presi- 
dent of the company. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, and three sisters, 
Mrs. G, W. Bennett, Mrs, Edith 
Broussard, and Mrs. Walter Wenn, 
Jr., all of Birmingham. 
°° ° ° 

L, Bernard Dickson ’26 of Pratt- 

ville died on July 31. Survivors in- 


clude his wife, Mrs. Jean Gillespie , 


Dickson of Prattville; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Harriet Berdaux, and Mrs. 
Sarah Strong, both of Prattville; one 
son, Lee P. Dickson of Prattville; 
and six grandchildren. 

° * ° 


Richard C, Shepard, M.D, ’29 of 
LaFayette, Ga., died on June 10, 
He owned the Medical Clinic in La- 
Fayette and was medical examiner 
for Walker County. This month Dr. 
Shepard received a posthumous fel- 
lowship from the Academy of Fam- 
ily Physicians at their meeting in 
New York. He was also co-owner 
and vice president of Shepherd Hills 
Rest Home. He is survived by his 
wife, Elma M. Shepard, R. N.; his 
mother, Mrs. Richard C. Shepard, 
Sr., of Naples, Fla.; two sisters, Mrs. 
Grace Prince of Naples, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Woodruff of Immokalee, 
Fla.; and several nieces and nephews. 

. * ° 

Alvin B. Johnson, Sr., ’29 of New 
Orleans, La., died on April 4 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was a sen- 
ior supervising inspector for the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co., in the New Or- 
leans branch office and a retired 
Army major. He is survived by his 
wife, Omie Dell Harwell Johnson; 
his mother, Mrs. J: A. Johnson of 
Georgiana; two daughters, Mrs. 
Mona Jernigan of San Antonio, Tex., 
and Betty Johnson of Kansas City, 
Mo.; one son, Maj. Alvin B. John- 
son, Jr., of Ft. Monroe, Va.; five 
grandchildren; three sisters, Mrs, 
Lois Couey of Semmes, Mrs. Zinva- 
line Wilkinson of Newport, N.C., 
and Mrs. Christine Phares of Mo- 
bile; and one brother, Ulay W. John- 
son of Montgomery. 

So 2 2 

Winfield Stanton ’29 of Sylacauga 
died on Mar. 5, Survivors include 
his mother, Mrs. K. M. Stanton of 
Sylacauga. 

S e ce) 

James B. Crawford ’30 of Rock- 
mart, Ga., died in June according 
to information received in the Alumni 
Office. While at Auburn, he was 
a half-back on the varsity football 
team and was captain of the base- 
ball team. He later played profes- 
sional baseball in the minor and 
Southern League. Until his, retire- 
ment in 1970, he taught school in 
the Rockmart and Polk County 
Schools, He is survived by his wife; 
a son, Billy Peek Crawford of Rock- 
mart; a sister, Mrs. Hugh Hutch- 
ings, Sr., also of Rockmart; three 
brothers, Ralph L. Crawford of La- 
Grange, Ga,, Claude C. Crawford 
and Frank O. Crawford, both of 
Rockmart, Ga.; and several nieces 
and nephews. 

se 2° @ 

Fred A. Montgomery ’31 of Bir- 
mingham died on July 14 accor- 
ding to information received in the 
Alumni Office. 

= ° ° 

Clarence Lacey Dykes, Sr., 32 of 
Gautier, Miss,, died on June 10, Un- 
til his retirement .in 1970, he was a 
mechanical engineer with the Velsi- 
col Chemical Corporation. Survivors 


include his wife, 
Clarence Lacey Dykes, Jr., 
Huntsville; his mother, 


water, Fla., 


Sr., "47 of Decatur, Ga, 
° o ° 


Claude Hamilton (Hamo) Stenson 
"33 of Monroeville died on July 5. 
his 
mother; one daughter, Mrs. Anne S. 
Biggs of Spanish Fort; and two 
Lynn and Stenson 


Survivors include his wife; 


grandchildren, 
Biggs. 


i Pe, OR 


L. Nora Greene ’34 of Dadeville 
is deceased according to information 
received in the Alumni Office, 

* ° ° 

J. Lem Lovvorn 41, an Anniston 
educator, died on July 16. He was 
superintendent of county schools in 
Randolph County from 1949 to 1957, 
and he also taught in county schools 
from 1939 to 1948. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Mentie Will 
Camp Lovvorn of Anniston; two 
daughters, Mrs. Jo Ann Rutherford 
B8 of Anniston, and Mrs. Robbie 
L. Granger ’62 of Alexander City; 
two sisters, Mrs. Ethel Merrill of 
Birmingham, and Mrs. Carrie Lee 
Stewart of Sylacauga; three brothers, 
J. A. Lovvorn, Melvin Lovvorn, and 
W. Alton Lovvorn °46, all of Wopd- 
land; and three grandchildren. 

° ¢ ° 

John R, Hatfield, Jr., ’41 of Kings- 
port, Tenn., died on Feb. 10 fol- 
lowing a heart attack, He was em- 
ployed by Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration in the filter products de- 
partment. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. John R. Hatfield, Jr., "42 of 
Kingsport, Tenn, 

2 e ° 

Louise Hopper Olson ’43 of Al- 
toona died on Nov. 24, 1971 accord- 
ing to information received in the 
Alumni Office. She is survived by 
her husband, Ken W. Olson of Al- 
toona. e @ @ 


Lt. Col. A; Lawson Robertson ’46 
(Ret.) of Gulfport, Fla., died on Aug, 
1. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Jeanne Townsend Robertson *46 of 
Gulfport, Fla.; two daughters, Krys- 
tine and Wesley Robertson of Miami, 
Fla.; and his mother, Mrs, Evelyn 
Robertson of Montgomery. 

e ° ° 


Dr. Robert M. Martin, Jr., ’47 of 
Durham, N. C., died on Feb. 21 
according to information received 
in the Alumni Office, 

2 2 2 

Mary Annie Smith Lee ’48 of 
Wadley died on July 17. She taught 
school for 40 years and was very 
active in church and community ac- 
tivities. She is survived by two 
brothers, Patterson Smith of Wadley, 
and William Smith of Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla.; two sisters, Mrs. Sally 
Fuller ’31 and Mrs. Owen Frost ’30 
of Wadley; and one niece. 

e 6©¢ e 


William James Amberson, Jr., ’49 
of Birmingham died on July 25, He 
was a local accountant, Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Bobbie G. Am- 
berson; a daughter, Kelly Parker 
Amberson; a son, William J. Amber- 
son, III; his father, William J, Am- 
berson, Sr.; and a brother, Legrand 
H. Amberson, all of Birmingham. 

° ° ° 

Mary Gray Metcalf Weekley *49 
of Iuka, Miss., died on May 23. She 
is survived by her husband, Paul A. 
Weekley. ¢ ° @ 


James (Jackie) Spencer, Jr., ’61 of 


Alyce Milstead 
Dykes of Gautier, Miss.; one son, 
61 of 
Mrs. Lila 
Dykes of Birmingham; two brothers, 
Dr. Thomas C. Dykes ’30 of Clear- 
and James M. Dykes, 


FRONVCOMAETS ‘Td. Uintesasilgh (il Akeseca ABSiulsd ‘Auk@ine’ har glacgdea 
Dr. George F, Kernodle one of its three Outstanding Faculty Achievement 
Dr. Kernodle, a professor of speech, received his award for 
research, particularly research in the Elizabethan theatre. 
is a major source of scholarship in a growing field of interest. _ His 
Invitation to the Theatre, first published in 1944 has been used in many 
colleges and universities and has been recently revised. Dr. Kernodle has 
been 25 years at work on book on a history of civilization from “the point 
of view of the theatre,” which he hopes to have. ready for printing in 
He has been on the faculty of the University of 


Awards. 


another few years, 
Arkansas since 1952. 
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west coast operations of Sears in 
Tampa, Fla, He has been with Sears 
since 1950 and became general mer- 
chandise manager for the southern 
territory in 1968. 

B. R. Purdy recently completed 
the general functional systems re- 
quirements course at Ft. Lee, Va. 
He and his wife, Helen, live in 


Montgomery was killed in an auto- 
mobile-train collision on July 4. Two 
weeks prior to his death, he was 
named head football coach at High- 
land Home High School. While 
at Auburn, he was a halfback and 
punt return specialist, Survivors in- 
clude his parents, Mr, and Mrs. 
James J. Spencer, Sr., of Montgom- 
ery; four sons, Jackie, Jay, Jan, and 
Joel Spencer, all of Montgomery; 
and one sister, Mrs. Sandra McCut- 
chin of Montgomery. 
° . ° 

Ronald E. Buchanan ’65 of Bir- 
mingham died of pneumonia on 
July 20 while serving two weeks 
of active duty with his Army Re- 
serve unit in Puerto Rico. He was 
supervisor of employee benefits for 
Southern Natural Gas in Birming- 
ham. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Bonnie Jean Saunders Buchanan, 
and a son, Ronald Buchanan, Jr., 
both of Birmingham; his mother, 
Mrs. Robert H. Buchanan, and a 
brother, Robert K. Buchanan, both 
of Memphis, Tenn, 


Pell City, and he works at the An- 
niston Army Depot. 

Frank C, Ellis is the new president 
of the Montgomery Exchange Club. 


75] E. H. (Ham) Simmons is now 
manager-marketing for the 
distribution assemblies product de- 
partment of General Electric in 
Plainville, Conn. He joined GE in 
1954 and has worked in Philadelphia, 
Schenectady, Pittsfield, and Rome, 
Ga. In 1971, he became manager- 
marketing of the low voltage switch- 
gear department in Philadelphia. He 
and his wife and their three teen- 
age children live in Simsbury, Conn. 
Edmund C, McGarity, Jr., is now 
administrative vice president of U. S. 
Pipe and Foundry Co., in Birming- 
ham. He has been vice president and 
treasurer-administration, 

Lt. Col. Alton B. Parker, Jr., is 
now stationed at the Pentagon. 

Ben J. Kirk, Jr., has been named 
headmaster at Lee Academy. He is 
the former science coordinator of the 
Moultrie, Ga., schools, where he has 
worked for the past 18 years, He 
and his wife, Anna, have two mar- 
ried daughters, 

Dr. L. Clark Gravlee of the Uni- 
versity Hospital in Birmingham has 
invented a new cancer detection de- 
vise called a “Jet Washer,” which 
is reportedly “100 per cent” accurate 
in the diagnosis of womb cancer, 

William R. Poor has been ap- 
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OUR ORKIN MAN GOES TO MOSCOW-—A 11,000- 
mile round trip service call sent Glenn F. Burkhalter 
56, director of training and entomologist in the Orkin 
division of Rollins, Inc., to Moscow in June to bring 
He serviced the 
U. S. Embassy and some 40 Soviet-owned apartments 
leased by the Embassy to “help bring peace of mind 


roach infestations under control. 


to our Embassy staff members who have been unable 
to find a way to control the situation.” 
Moscow, Mr. Burkhalter delivered an invitation from 
Rollins, Inc., to the Russian environmental ministry 
to send representatives to the U. S. later this year for 
an environmental control seminar. . Mr. Burkhalter lives 
in Atlanta with his wife Carolyn and two children. 


While in 
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pointed senior project manager at 
Rust Engineering Co., in Birming- 
ham, with responsibility in the pulp 
and paper field. 

Lt. Col, and Mrs. Harold A. Mc- 
Clanahan, Jr. (Carolyn Stewart "52) 
are now stationed at Randolph AFB, 
Tex, 


952 Lt. Col. Wilson C. Wooley, 
recently completed the 10- 
month course at the National War 
College at Ft. Lesley J. McNair, 
Washington, D. C. He has served in 
Vietnam, and holds the Silver Star, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
Bronze Star Medal, and the Meri- 
torious Service Medal, among others. 
Rev. Emmett S. Davis is now min- 
ister of the St. Simons United Meth- 
odist Church on Saint Simons Island, 
Ga, 


MARRIED: Jeanne Duncan Cates 
to William J. Summerlin on April 6, 
1968. They live in Atlanta where he 
works with real estate and financing. 


953 Claude N. Buchanan has been 

named National Cotton Gin- 
ner of the Year by the National 
Cotton Ginners Association. The first 
Alabamian to receive this award, he 
is president of the Alabama-Florida 
Cotton Ginners Association, first vice- 
president of the southeastern associa- 
tion, and a director of the national 
association. 
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54 Charles E. Thomas is a plant 
engineer with Denton Mills, 
Inc,, in New Albany, Miss. 

Bill M. Williams is now involved 
with structural dynamics in La 
Belle, Fla. 

J. Stanley. Mackin is a senior vice 
president and manager of the com- 
mercial loan division of the Ex- 
change Security Bank in Birming- 
ham. He joined the Exchange Secur- 
ity in 1966 in the real estate loan 
department . 


955 Maj. George W. Pyle, an air 

operations officer, is stationed 
at Torrejon AB, Spain, with a unit 
of the Strategic Air Command. He 
was previously stationed at Mather 
AFB, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. (Bubba) Rut- 
land, Jr. (Ginger Pruett °57) live in 
Mitchell where he is president of 
The Alabama Soybean Association 
for 1972-73, and manager of Rut- 
land Brothers Farms. They have four 
children: David, 13; Laura, 11, 
Pruett, 9; and Rachel, 4. 

Cdr. Charles M. Earnest now com- 
mands the Jet Attack Squadron 75 
which is shore-based at Virginia 
Beach, Va., but is currently aboard 
the USS Saratoga. He and his wife, 
Ginna, have two sons, Brad and 
Bryan. 

BORN: A son, James Wesley, .to 
Mr, and Mrs. Henry Carl Cook on 
July 6 in Roosevelt, Utah. James 


joins brother Henry, Jr., 14, and sis- 
ter Mary Jane, 10, Mr. Cook is a 
civil engineer with the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Duchesne, Utah. 


756 Lt. Col, John W. Cook re- 

cently completed the Com- 
mand and General Staff Officer 
Course at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. He 
is currently commanding officer of 
the 13l1st Signal Battalion in Bir- 
mingham. 

Johnie H. Crance is now fisheries 
administrator of the state-federal re- 
lationships division of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service in St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla. He was formerly em- 
ployed in Galveston, Tex., with the 
Texas A & M Extension Service. 

Richard Fuller Nash, Jr. (Ph.D.) 
recently joined Chemagro Division 
of Baychem Corp. as field research 
representative in the Southeast reg- 
ion, headquartered in Clemson, S. C. 
Since 1967, he has been a faculty 
member at Clemson University, He 
and his wife, Mary Aun, have one 
daughter. 

Charles M. Jager is president of 
First Western Bank of Birmingham. 

Jacob F, Horton is now vice presi- 
dent of Gulf Power Company in 
Pensacola. He joined the company in 
1956 and became manager of market- 
ing in 1969. In his new position, he 
will continue his responsibilities for 
promotional activities of the com- 
pany, The immediate past president 
of the Pensacola Area Auburn Club, 
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he lives with his wife, Frances, in 
Pensacola. 


957 Mr. and Mrs. William E. Sul- 
lins, Jr. (Carolyn Copeland 
*58) live on St. Simons Island, Ga., 
where he is assistant manager with 
the Brunswick (Ga.) Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. He was formerly a pharma- 
cist with Castleberry Drugs in For- 
syth, Ga. He and his wife have two 
children, Sheri, 7, and Scott, 5. 

Dwight M. (Buck) Harris has been 
transferred from Prattville to Tus- 
caloosa with the Soil Conservation 
Service as supervisor of soil survey. 

William A. Bowden, Jr., is now 
president of LBC&W Associates of 
North Carolina, Inc., in Greensboro, 
N. C. He was formerly an associate 
architect at Duke University in Dur- 
ham, 

Emily Collins O’Hara and her fam- 
ily now live in Charlotte, N. C., 
where her husband Patrick has been 
transferred with Celanese Corp. They 
have three children. 

Mr. and Mrs, Philip W. Hayes 
(Martha Brinton Hammond ’58) live 
in Dothan where he owns World 
Horizons Travel Bureau, 

J. Fred O’Brien participated in 
the Summer Faculty Fellowship 
Program at the NASA-Marshall 
Space Flight Center as director of 
the research portion. Sponsored by 
NASA and the American Society for 
Engineering Education, the program 
allows college and university faculty 
members to work with NASA offi- 
cials on projects of mutual interest. 

Pete Mitchell is now the Albany, 
Ga., regional manager for Kaiser 
Agricultural Chemicals, He joined 
Kaiser in 1967 as a technical service 
representative and has served as 
district manager and divisional pes- 
ticide manager. He and his wife 
and their three daughters live in Al- 
bany. 


958 Donald W. Fay, Jr., is now 
assistant vice president of 
Avondale Mills in the Birmingham 
sales office. He joined Avondale in 
1959 and was most recently assigned 
to the New York sales office. He and 
his wife, Maureen, have one daugh- 
ter, Ginger. 
John Feathers has been appointed 
executive vice president of First State 
Bank of Tuscaloosa. He has been 
assistant professor in the College of 
Business and Commerce at Living- 
ston State University. 

Thomas Ken Mattingly, II, recent- 
ly received a Distinguished Service 
Medal and astronaut wings in Wash- 
ington from the Secretary of the 
Navy John W. Warner. The astro- 
naut was the command module pilot 
in the Apollo 16 moon flight last 
April. 

Roderick M. Schlosser works with 
the General Hospital Corporation in 
Doraville, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Paul Joseph, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton E. Adams on June 6, 
They live in Charleston, S. C., where 
Milt is an engineer with the quality 
and reliability assurance department 
of the Charleston Naval Shipyard. 
He is a registered professional en- 
gineer in Alabama and South Caro- 
lina. 


959 Dr. Bernard Lawton Owen is 

a professor of zoology and 
chairman of the science division at 
Kansas Wesleyan University at Sa- 
lina, He was recently selected as an 
“Outstanding Educator of America” 


for 1972. He joined the KWU facul- 
ty in 1959. 

Frank Castleberry is a civil en- 
neering soil consultant in Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Maurice F, Wilhelm, Jr., is now a 
senior vice president and comptrol- 
ler of the Exchange Security Bank 
in Birmingham. He came to the Ex- 
change in 1969 from his position as 
assistant treasurer of Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Company. For the last four 
years, he has worked with the op- 
erations program. 

Maj. Jimmy B. Sloan graduated 
from the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege in Norfolk, Va., on June 30. 

Harold L. Estes of Clearwater, 
Fla,, recently received the Certifi- 
cate in Data Processing awarded by 
the Certificate Council of the Data 
Processing Management Association. 
He is currently an associate with 
Warner & Associates, Inc., of St. 
Petersburg, and is responsible for the 
development and implementation of 
information systems. 

Ray A. Perry is now vice president- 
manager of systems and program- 
ming at First Service Company in 
Falls Church, Va, The firm provides 
data processing, printing, and pur- 
chasing sérvices for all First Virginia 
Bankshares Corporation’s member 
banks and companies, Mr. Perry was 
formerly a data processing officer 
with Louisiana National Bank in 
Baton Rouge. He and his wife, Mary, 
have three sons: Ray, Jr., 9; Ken- 
neth, 7; and Douglas, 2, 

William A. Caton has formed his 
own construction company, Sequoia 
Construction, in Birmingham. 

Maj. Billy A, Lyles recently com- 
pleted the regular course at the U. S. 
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Jones 


White 


H. Roger White *47 has been pro- 
moted from vice president and comp- 
troller of Avondale Mills in Syla- 
cauga to the newly created office of 
senior vice president of finance. He 
is a director of the First National 
Bank of Sylacauga and a past di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce. 
He and his wife, Hattie, have two 
sons, Dr, Horace White and Don O, 
White. 

Joe L. Jones ’47 is now president 
of the Alabama Poultry Industry As- 
sociation (APIA). He is currently di- 
rector of field operations in the 
Checkerboard Farm Division of the 
Ralston Purina Company in Truss- 
ville. He joined Purina in 1950 and 
has served as manager of the Al- 
bertville and Birmingham stores. In 
1968, he became regional manager 
of operations for an eight state area, 
For the last five years, Mr. Jones 
has been a director or officer in 
APIA, He and his wife, Dorothy, 
live in Albertville. They have a mar- 
ried daughter, JoAnn, who lives in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and a son, Da- 
vid, who is a freshman at Auburn. 
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Army Command and General Staff 
College at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 

MARRIED: Lilli Ann Lynch ’69 
to Harold E. Cannon, M. D., on July 
8 in Opelika, They live in Birming- 
ham where he is an orthopedic sur- 
geon and she teaches. 

BORN: A son, Neil Anthony, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Davis on 
July 15. They live in Santa Ana, 
Calif,, where Mr. Davis is an engi- 
neering scientist specialist with Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corp. Neil joins 
brothers Steve, 5, and Brian, 4. 

A son, Patrick Wayne, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas L, Cameron, on April 
26. He joins brother Tommy, 4, Mr. 
Cameron is a right-of-way special- 
ist Il with the Alabama Highway 
Department in Birmingham. 


160 Mai. Wesley E. Jackson, a 

staff veterinarian, is stationed 
at Langley AFB, Va., with the Tac- 
tical Air Command’s Inspector Gen- 
eral activity. 

Ranny Cauthen is now branch as- 
sistant vice president of the Asso- 
ciates Financial Services Company 
branch in Dothan. He joined Asso- 
ciates in 1966 as office manager of 
the Panama City, Fla., branch and 
has also worked in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Mobile. He and his wife, Mar- 
tha, have two children, Karla, 9, 
and jill, 6. 

Maj. William E. Owen, Jr., re- 
cently received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Meritorious 
Service Medal for aerial achievement 
in Vietnam. He graduated recently 
from the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege at Norfolk, Va., and is now as- 
signed as an air operations staff of- 
ficer at Langley AFB, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs, Emmette P, Waite, 
Jr. (Janet Smith ’59) now live in 
Gainesville, Fla., where he is project 
coordinator for the seven southeast- 
ern offices of Black, Crow, and Eids- 
ness, Inc., a consulting engineering 
firm. He has been southeastern Flo- 
rida regional manager for the firm 
in Boca Raton, Fla. They have three 
children, Julie Anne, 11; E. Phillip, 
III, 10; and Susan Carole, 18 months, 

George Edward Ramey received 
his Ph.D. in civil engineering from 
the University of Colorado on May 
24. 


Faces In The News 


Williams 


Edmunds 


Earle C, Williams ’51 has been 
named president of Braddock, Dunn, 
and McDonald, Inc,, a computer 
firm based in E] Paso, Tex. He was 
also elected to the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Williams joined the com- 
pany in 1962 and for the last seven 
years has been general manager. 

R. Larry Edmunds ’52 is now vice 
president and secretary of Avondale 
Mills in Sylacauga, He joined Avon- 
dale in 1954 as an assistant account- 
ant, became head accountant in 1961, 
and general auditor in 1963, Since 
1964, he has been secretary of the 
company. He and his wife, Sara, 
have three children: Melanie, 19, 
Cathy, 16, and Robert, 11. 


September, 1972 
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BORN: A son, Harris Stanton, III, 
to Mr, and Mrs. Harris S, Burns, Jr., 
on July 14 in Santa Ana, Calif. 


76] Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Rut- 

land live in Mitchell where 
he is the rural mail-carrier and helps 
operate Rutland Brothers Farms. He 
and his wife, Francis, have three 
children: Joe, 9; Morgan, 6; and 
Fran, 4. 

Herman C, Wilborn is now assist- 
ant to the dean and junior school 
principal of the Lyman Ward Mili- 
tary Academy in Camp Hill, He has 
been in a similar position at Gulf 
Coast Military Academy in Missis- 
sippi for the last 13 years. He will 
also be an assistant coach in football 
and basketball. He and his wife have 
three children. 

Mehdi Haeri received the Master 
of Engineering from Penn State 
University on June 24. 

Joel S, Case works with Westing- 
house at the Friendship Airport 
plant in Catonsville, Md. His work 
involves such things as low light 
level TV, cameras for taking pic- 
tures of the jungle at night, cameras 
for the astronauts, etc, 

Maj. James W. Bushey has re- 
ceived a regular commission in the 
USAF at Ramstein AB, Germany, 
and will attend the Army Command 
and General Staff College at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

James Russell Brothers, Sr., is a 
project engineer with Martin-Mariet- 
ta in Huntsville. He and his wife 
live in Woodville. 

Letitia Oden Smith is associated 
with The Valley News in White 
River Junction, Vt. 

Maj. James R. Whitley, Jr., re- 
cently completed the regular course 
at the U. S, Army Command and 
General Staff College at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan, He was on the Comman- 
dant’s List, which represents the up- 
per 20 per cent of the class. 

BORN: A son, Allen Haynes Bo- 
land, to Dr. and Mrs. Joseph S. 
Boland, III, on June 3. He joins 
brother Russell Joseph, 3%. Dr. 
Boland is an associate professor of 
electrical engineering at Auburn. 

A daughter, June Marti, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Jamieson (Frances 
Cox) on June 2. She joins sister Jill, 
4, and brother Jeff, 2. They live 
in Houston, Tex. 


962 John B. Givhan graduated 

cum laude from the Cumber- 
land School of Law at Samford Uni- 
versity in Birmingham in May, He 
and his wife, Martha, and son John 
live in Andalusia. 

Gene Culver Beck, a freelance 
commercial artist, recently won first 
prize as the Alabama Winner in the 
Nationwide Bicentennial Medal De- 
sign Competition sponsored by the 
Franklin Mint. Similar competitions 
are held in each of the 50 states 
as part of the commemoration of 
the upcoming 200th anniversary of 
U. S. independence. Mrs. Beck re- 
ceived $5,000 for her design with a 
“travel through Alabama history” as 
its theme. Her husband, George L. 
Beck, Jr., ’63 is Alabama’s assistant 
attorney general. 

Dr. William (Don) Thompson 
practices veterinary medicine at the 
Bird Road Animal Hospital in Mi- 
ami, Fla, 

M. Wesley Spear has moved to 
Conway, Ark., where he is the cus- 
tomer service manager with Univer- 
sal/Nolin, a division of U.M.C. In- 
dustries. 


ABOARD THE §S. S. HOPE -Sister Mary Theophane 
Mandragos *49, right, is chief physical therapist aboard 
the S. S. Hope in northeastern Brazil on her second 
medical teaching-treatment mission with the ship. For- 


4 


merly with the Notre Dame Health Care Center in 
Elm Grove, Wis., Sister Mandragos will work on board 
for the ten months the ship is in Natal in the South 
American country, 


Duke Lanier Funderburke of New 
York City is on sabbatical leave at 
Oxford University in England for the 
1972-73 academic year to prepare 
a lecture series on French scenic 
wallpapers of the early 19th Cen- 
tury. He is in France under a grant 
from the National Endowment in the 
Humanities. An elementary school 
teacher for the past 15 years, Mr. 
Funderburke holds a Certificate in 
Interior Design from New York Uni- 
versity, and studied privately with 
Maria de Kosenko, the world’s ex- 
pert in the restoration of these an- 
tique wallpapers. He is one of two 
Americans admitted to study in the 
Advanced Certificate in Education 
program. A professional choir singer, 
Mr. Funderburke is a former officer 


Faces In The News 


Hudson 


John G. Hudson ’48 is now execu- 
tive vice president of marketing of 
Avondale Mills in Sylacauga. He 
joined Avondale in 1948 and worked 
with sales in Atlanta, Charlotte, and 
Birmingham. His most recent posi- 
tion was vice president of the fab- 
ric sales division, He and his wife, 
Peggy, have three children: Nancy, 
20, Johnny, 15, and Susan, 7. 

Al F. Gentle ’50 has been appoint- 
ed appraisal engineer of staff engi- 
neering with Southern Bell Head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Mr. Gentle is a 
senior member in the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
and has four children: Renee, a 
senior at West Georgia College; Al, 
Jr., a sophomore at Georgia Tech; 
Anita, a freshman at Auburn; and 
Nancy, who is in elementary school. 


and director of the National Asso- 
ciation for Professional Sacred Sing- 
ing, and is a director and former 
chairman of the Educational Guid- 
ance Center for the Retarded in New 
York City. 

William C. Mattison is assistant 
manager of the First National City 
Bank in Tokyo, Japan, 

Richard A. Roane recently com- 
pleted the Army Installation man- 
agement course at Ft. Lee, Va. He 
is general foreman for the Directo- 
rate for Special Weapons at the Sen- 
eca Army Depot in Romulus, N. Y. 
He and his wife, Mary, live in Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 


763 Wayne Fowler is now region- 

al sales manager for Alcon 
Laboratories in Tampa, Fla. For the 
last nine years he has been a teacher 
and a coach. 

James W. Mathews, Jr., M.D., is 
in his second year of internal medi- 
cine residency at. Mobile General 
Hospital. 

Mr, and Mrs, Louis C. Rutland 
(Judy Green 65) live in Fitzpatrick 
and he practices law and is city 
recorder in Union Springs. Lt, Gov. 
Jere Beasley recently appointed Judy 
to serve on the State Advisory Board 
on Consumer Affairs. She is also 
attending Auburn University at 
Montgomery. The Rutlands have two 
children, Lissa, 7, and Cooper, 4. 


964 Dr. Ralph Savage is assistant 
director of the Higher Educa- 
tion Branch in vocational and techni- 
cal areas of the State Department of 
Education. He has been dean of in- 
struction at Faulkner State Junior 
College at Bay Minette. He and his 
family now live in Montgomery. 

Lynn R, Stalnaker is assistant to 
the Dean of the School of Music 
and lecturer in woodwinds at Con- 
verse College in Spartanburg, S. C. 

David D. Waters, Jr., is construc- 
tion manager of the Southeast region 
for the Direct Oil Corporation and 
lives in Franklin, Tenn. 

Edward M, Beck is now project 
engineer and manager for Law En- 
gineering Testing Co., at the South- 
port Nuclear Power Plant project in 


Wilmington, N. C. He and his wife, 
Mary Louise McArthur, have two 
children, Patrick, 3, and Morgan 
Louise, 10 months. 

Norman W. Robie received the 
Ph.D. in pharmacology from the 
Medical University of South Caro- 
lina in Charleston on June 1. He is 
now on a postdoctoral fellowship in 
the clinical pharmacology program 
at Emory University School of Medi- 
cine in Atlanta. He lives in Nor- 
cross, Ga. 

Lt. Oscar Lee (Rip) Coston, Jr., is 
a graduate student at Stanford Uni- 
versity in California, He recently re- 
ceived the Navy Achievement Medal 
for his achievement as Alpha Com- 
pany Commander of the U. S, Naval 
Mobile Construction Battalion 71, 
during deployment to Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, in 1971, 

Hank Miller, Jr., is an executive 
with Pacific Telephone in Concord, 
Calif. His wife, JoAnn, who is a 
manufacturer's representative for 
M. H. Lazarus of New York City, is 
the only woman in that field in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

BORN: A son, Troy Lawson, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry B. Smith (Vicky 
Lawson) on Feb, 19. They live on 
Plantation Key, Fla., where Jerry is 
an attorney, The Smiths also have 
two daughters, Kristy, 7, and Stacy, 
5. 
A daughter, Elizabeth Leigh, to 
Mr. and Mrs, William Morris Plott 
(Sally Jones ’66) on July 10, 1971. 
They live in Columbus, Ga., where 
he is a claims specialist with State 
Farm Insurance Co. 

A son, Patrick David, to Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Berry Grant on Feb. 28. 
They live in Montgomery, ...A 
daughter to Mr. and Mrs, M. Joel 
Gray (Leora Britton ’65) on Dec. 28. 
She joins brothers Joe, 8, and Chris, 
5. They live in Slidell, La. Mr, 
Gray is a supervisor at American 
Can Company in New Orleans. 


965 William Shelton Smith teach- 

es vocational agriculture in 
Claxton, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C, Meredith 
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NEW COACHES—Aubum’s four new football coaches 


are ready to get the season going. Left to right are 
George Rose ’67, Doug Barfield, Pap Morris, and Steve 


Greer. 
Tulane. 


Morris came to Auburn from coaching at 
He will be the varsity offensive line coach. 


Rose, Barfield, and Greer are all freshman coaches, 
Rose returned to Auburn from East Carolina where he 
was head freshman coach. Barfield came to Auburn 
from Clemson where he was an assistant coach. Greer 
had been a graduate assistant at Georgia. 


Looking Ahead To Football Season 


Editor’s Note: Auburn’s foot- 
ball team arrived for fall practice 
at the same time Alumnews dead- 
lines hit; consequently, our sports 
section is filled with predictions 
based on the team after spring 
quarter, rather than after fall 
practice started. 


Defense 

Position by Position: 

FRONT FOUR—Two of Au- 
burn’s three graduated defensive 
starters were All-SEC members of 
the front-four, tackle Tommy 
Yearout and end Bob Brown. 
However, the other starting 
tackle, Benny Sivley of Blounts- 
ville, had a very good sophomore 
season and was named to the As- 
sociated Press All-SEC sophomore 
team. Eddie Welch started all 
10 regular season games at the 
other end spot and he also re- 
turns in 1972, End Danny San- 
spree, a 6-4, 238-pound senior, 
was expected to have an all-star 
year in 1971, but a broken hand 
prior to the first game kept him 
out of action for five games, 
Welch took over Sanspree’s spot 
and would not give it up down 
the stretch run. Gaines Lanier, 
a sophomore who was held out 
of competition last fall, had a 
fine spring and finished as the 
No. 1 right tackle ahead of letter- 
man Bob Newton. Junior letter- 
man Larry Taylor also returns at 
tackle, with sophomores Carlos 
Hart and Rick Calkins capable of 
earning playing time at tackle. 


David Hughes, who lettered as a’ 


sophomore offensive guard in 
1971, was moved to end in the 
spring and finished behind Welch. 
Additional depth at end will come 
from sophomores Holly Caldwell, 
John Mardis, Rusty Deen, and 
Steve Milano. 


1B 


LINEBACKER—Auburn’s basic 
four-four defense employed four 
down linemen and four lineback- 
ers, making depth at linebacker 
a key ingredient for halting the 
opponent. The two outside line- 
backers are the strong linebacker 
(always plays on the side of the 
offensive tight end) and the rover 
linebacker (always to the side of 
the offensive split end), Mike 
Neel is a two-year starter at rover 
LB and has played strong line- 
backer at times. Sophomore Carl 
Hubbard played every lineback- 
ing position during spring practice 
but could be No. 1 strong line- 
backer this fall. Sophomores 
Jim Sirmans and Kenny Burks 
are behind Neel. Joe Moon, a 
1970 letterman but a victim of a 
knee injury last season, is back 
and fits into the picture at strong 
linebacker, 

The inside linebacking posi- 
tions do not flip-flop and the po- 
sitions are known as left inside 
and right inside linebackers. Bill 
Luka took over the starting left 
inside position at mid-season and 
made the All-SEC sophomore 
team last fall. Sophomore Ken 
Bernich of New Orleans, La., and 
two-year letterman Steve Wilson 
of Huntsville are pushing Luka. 
John Hayworth graduated as the 
starting right inside linebacker. 
However, his back-up man, Bill 
Newton, had a fine spring. Soph- 
omores Bobby Davis and David 
Williams and junior Tony Ortega 
are behind Newton going into 
fall practice. 


THREE DEEP SECONDARY 
—All three starters, quick and in- 
telligent, return to the secondary, 
give the Tigers a confident de- 
fense against the pass. Johnny 
Simmons at safety and Dave Beck 
at left sideback are both two-year 


starters. David Langner mans 
the right sideback slot and he 
should develop into an exciting 
punt returner. Also an aggres- 
sive tackler, Langner owns the 
most speed of all the defenders. 
Roger Mitchell lettered as a non- 
scholarship player in 1971 and he 
can play any position in the sec- 
ondary. Sophomores Bruce Evans, 
Rick Neel, Jim McKinney, and 
Lee Carpenter could see playing 
time. 


KICKING GAME—Punter Da- 
vid Beverly — All-SEC in 1971. 
Placekicker Gardner Jett — All- 
SEC in 1970. 


Offense 


Position by Position: 

LINE (Tackle to Tackle)—Two 
starters, left tackle Mac Lorendo 
and left guard Jay Casey, return 
and both have been named to 
pre-season All-SEC teams. Glenn 
Gordon started at both tackle and 
tight end in 1971 and finished 
spring practice as the No. 1 right 
tackle. Sophomore Andy Steele, 
probably the strongest player on 
the squad, had an outstanding 
spring and finished No. 1 at right 


* guard. 


Steve Taylor, a junior who 
played behind a pair of two-year 
lettermen last year, held off Lee 
Gross as center. Both Taylor and 
Gross are 6-3 and 220 or better, 
giving the Tigers some much 
needed size inside. Sophomores 
Hamlin Caldwell and Glen Walk- 
er are expected to provide depth. 

TIGHT END — Starter Robby 
Robinett graduated, leaving the 
position to all sophomores. Sopho- 
more Mike Gates of Birmingham 
held off a strong and steady chal- 


Alabama Sportscope — 


Alumni Publish Sports Paper 


Two Auburn graduates, Roy Riley 70 and Lyn Scarbrough 
69, both members of the Plainsman staff which won two con- 
secutive Pacemaker Awards, are bringing out a new sports 


publication this month called 
Alabama Sportscope. The month- 
ly tabloid publication is primarily 
an insert to weekly and daily 
newspapers in Alabama, but is 
available to the general public. 
When the first issue rolls off the 
presses on September 1, the paper 
will have a circulation of 100,000. 

Editor Roy Riley is assistant 
sports editor of the Birmingham 
Post-Herald and the former sports 
editor of the Opelika-Auburn 
Daily News which won the Ala- 
bama Press Associations award 
as the top sports section in Ala- 
bama two consective years while 
Roy was editor. Associate Editor 
Lyn Scarbrough is now assis- 
tant director of Junior Achieve- 
ment of Jefferson County, Inc. 
He has been a staff writer with 
the Birmingham News and a cor- 
respondent for the Birmingham 
Post Herald. 

Two other former Plainsman 
journalists, Paul Hemphill ’57 and 
David Housel ’69, will be con- 
tributing editors. Paul, who lives 
in Atlanta was sports editor for 
the Plainsman in 1957 when Au- 
burn’s football team won the na- 
tional championship. He writes, 
a column in Sport Magazine. Da- 
vid is currently advisor to the 
Plainsman and an instructor in 
journalism at Auburn. 

The new paper will sell for 25 
cents per issue with number of 
pages ranging from 12-32, Roy 


lenge by Rob Spivey and Randy 
Carden throughout spring prac- 
tice. Dan Nugent sat out the 
spring following knee surgery 
but could enter the picture at 
6-5 and 235, 

WIDE RECEIVER — Sandy 
Cannon is the only letterman re- 
turning, and at the end of spring 
practice he was filling the split 
end position Terry Beasley played 
for three years. Wingback Dick 
Schmalz graduated, leaving the 
position to another all sophomore 
contingent. Little Mike Fuller 
finished the spring as the No. 1 
wingback, while Tom Gossom 
missed two weeks with a broken 
hand, Sherman Moon is wing- 
back behind Fuller, with Rett 
David behind Cannon. 

QUARTERBACK—Dave Lyon, 
a letterman back in 1971, was 
moved back to his old quarter- 
back position at the start of spring 
practice and promptly took over 
as the No. 1 signal caller. How- 
ever, Lyon re-injured a knee two 
days before A-Day and subse- 
quent surgery in July dimmed 
prospects for him to maintain his 
hold on the position when fall 
practice starts. Junior Ted Smith 
is the only quarterback with any 
varsity game experience. As Sul- 
livan’s backup in 1971, Smith 
completed nine of 15 pass at- 
tempts for 165 yards and a pair 
of touchdowns, Sophomores Joe 


Bruner, Randy Walls and Wade 


Whatley all had their moments 
in the spring, but they all missed 


says, “The length depends on the 
advertising, of course. But we're 
not going to be fanatics about it. 
Our first issue has a higher per- 
centage of stories than advertis- 
ing and we hope to always have 
that idea in mind. I don’t know 
of another newspaper that has 


more news copy than advertising © 


... except the Alumnews.” 

Auburn Alumni Association 
members can subscribe to the 
publication for $2.25 per year— 
“Everybody else pays $3.00 per 
year.” Subscriptions should be 
mailed to Alabama Sportscope, 
Box 1435, Birmingham, Ala. 
35201. The editors will be glad 
to send a complimentary issue to 
anyone interested in subscribing. 

The September issue has a col- 
or picture of quarterback Terry 
Davis on the cover, but Roy says 
“Rest assured the October issue 
will have an Auburn football 
player on the cover—and in full 
color.” 

Other stories in the first issue 
include a feature on Auburn Punt- 
er David Beverly, a story on the 
1960 Auburn-Kentucky basketball 
game which paved the way to 
Auburn’s only SEC _ basketball 
title, and features on Auburn 
Coach Shug Jordan and Alabama 
Coach Bear Bryant. 


some work because of untimely 
injuries. Walls quarterbacked his 
team all the way in the spring 
game and was an impressive run- 
ner. Bruner had a fine passing 
game. 

FULLBACK — When Auburn 
majored in the split backfield the 
past three years, there were no 
real distinguished characteristics 
between the fullback and tailback. 
Both carried the ball, caught 
passes and blocked as part of their 
running back duties. Now that 
Auburn majors in the I-formation, 
the fullback’s No. 1 job is block- 
ing. James Owens, a two-year 
letterman who has played five 
different positions, had an impres- 
sive spring leading the way for 
the tailbacks. Johnny Sumner 
was moved from guard and 
worked his way to No. 2. 

TAILBACK-Strong and swift 
Harry Unger injured a knee that 
required surgery and Terry Hen- 
ley made the most of the oppor- 
tunity to take over the No. 1 tail- 
back spot. Henley consistently 
gained over 100 yards in the 
game scrimmages, running behind 
a bigger line and the relentless 
Owens. Wingback Mike Fuller 
took his turn at tailback and had 
some impressive long runs. Sopho- 
mores Chris Linderman and Ken 
Calleja have speed and broken 
field ability. 


Alumnalities - 


(Marilyn Frank *64) live in Little 
Rock, Ark., where Tom is accounting 
manager for the Radcliff Group with 
the Kellwood Co, 

Eugenio R. More received the 
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To Be Long Remembered — 


Beard’s Influence On AU Athletics 


It is easy to ride across campus and see how much the 
athletic facilities have grown and improved under Jeff Beard’s 
athletic directorship, but it takes a knowledgeable person close 


to the national level of athletics 
to fully realize just how much he 
has meant to Auburn. 

Cliff Hare Stadium has grown 
from 20,000 seats to over 61,000. 
A new baseball park, a new track, 
a new athletic dormitory and a 
beautiful new $6 million Coliseum 
were all built while Beard was 
athletic director. 


Quoting Shug 


On the 1972 Season: 

“Auburn should be a much 
more powerful team this year 
than we were the last two sea- 
sons. However, we will prob- 
ably not be capable of scoring 
with the zip-zip suddenness 
marked by the Pat Sullivan quar- 
terbacked teams. I doubt we will 
have four and five play scoring 
drives that covered 70 or so yards. 
We will rely more on ground at- 
tack which we worked on hard 
and patiently during spring prac- 
tice. Our defense returns eight 
starters, so we should be at least 
as good as we were a year ago in 
that department. With kickers 
like Gardner Jett and David Bev- 
erly back we have the main in- 
gredients for a sound kicking 
game. The thing that impressed 
me most about our spring prac- 
tice was the attitude and effort 


by the players. The players have - 


created a challenge to themselves 
to have a good season. As much 
as they admire and respect Pat 
Sullivan and Terry Beasley, they 
want to prove they can still win 
football games. With all due re- 
spect to our opponents, and realiz- 
ing it will take a superb effort on 
the part of all the players and 
coaches, we are not conceding 
anything.” 
On Freshman Eligibility: 

“Right now we plan to keep 
our freshmen as a separate group 
and work them as freshman teams 
have been worked here in the 
past. However, we will keep 
very close contact with the fresh- 
men individually. The freshman 
team will use the exact same of- 
fense, defense and numbering sys- 
tem that the varsity uses. There- 
fore, a transition would be easier. 
We are not expecting freshmen 
to come in and take over starting 
Positions from the beginning. 
Also, we do not rule out the pos- 
sibility that certain individuals 
might be able to help out the 
varsity, especially as we get into 

season.” 

On the Schedule: 

“With only four home games 
and Mississippi, Louisiana State 
and Florida State coming on the 
schedule, I would have to say 
that this is the toughest schedule 
any Auburn team has faced since 

ve been head coach. We might 
have sacrificed some advantage 
against Mississippi State by mov- 
Ing the game to Sept. 9. How- 
ever, we would have been playing 
Tennessee as our second game 
and Tennessee would have been 
Playing us as their fourth game. 

» Tennessee would have at 


wast 10 more practice days than 


September, 1972 


When Beard retired July 1 of 
this year he was the Dean of 
Southeastern Conference athletic 
directors. And he was the ac- 
knowledged leader of this group 
of men that direct multi-million 
dollar budgets at the 10 member 
institutions of the SEC. 

Beard was the permanent chair- 
man of the SEC athletic directors 
and he was the overwhelming 
choice of the head coaches and 
athletic directors to succeed Tonto 
Coleman as the new SEC Com- 
missioner this September. How- 
ever, he firmly made up his mind 
to retire and he stuck with his 
decision. 

Even though he did not accept 
the position in the SEC office, he 
has agreed to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the new com- 
missioner Boyd McWhorter. 

Beard had served Auburn faith- 
fully for more than 40 years in 
almost every job within the ath- 
letic department, but he was 
never a man to seek publicity for 
himself. 

He always stayed in the back- 
ground and silently went about 
building a tremendous athletic 
plant. He was also the person 
primarily responsible for Auburn 
maintaining such fine relations 
with other SEC member institu- 
tions. 

While other SEC teams have 
dropped athletic competition 
among themselves for various rea- 
sons on several occasions, Auburn 
has managed to play teams like 
Georgia, Georgia Tech, and Ala- 


Signee Qualifies 
For Jr. Olympics 


Johnny Williams of Talladega, 
Ala., an incoming freshman track- 
man, qualified for the American 
Junior Olympic team and won 
his only race against the Russians 
in an International track meet 
during the summer. 

Williams had season best per- 
formances of 9.4 in the 100 yard 
dash and :21.0 in the 220. 

Against the Russians he won 
the 200 meters in :20.8. He also 
ran the first leg on the 400 meter 
relay team and the Americans 
won by a sizeable margin, most 
of it provided by Williams’ out- 
standing first leg. 


Golf Signee Makes 
National Amateur 


Aubum freshman golfer Bob 
Dumas recently qualified for the 
National Amateur in a tournament 
at Indian Hills Country Club in 
Tuscaloosa. 

Dumas won the tournament 
with a three under par score of 
139 for the 36 holes played in 
one day. Bob set a course record 
of 67 in the first round, then came 
back with a 72 in the afternoon. 

The National Amateur was 
played at Charlotte, N.C., the last 
week of August. 


bama every year in almost every 
sport and still keep all the com- 
petition on the athletic fields. 

The diplomacy shown by Beard 
is well evidenced by this year’s 
football schedule. In addition to 
the four long-time rivals just men- 
tioned, Auburn also plays confer- 
ence members Mississippi and 
Louisiana State. 

Beard was instrumental in get- 
ting the Auburn-Georgia game 
moved from its tiny home in Co- 
lumbus, Ga., to the campuses 
where the series has been sold 
out in every game since, 

He was also the driving force 
behind a home and home series 
with Georgia Tech instead of 
having to meet the Yellow Jackets 
in Grant Field every year. Large- 
ly through Beard’s efforts Au- 
burn will get to face Tennessee 
here on campus in 1974. 

Beard has always recognized 
the importance of a fine all-round 
athletic program and Auburn 
teams won the four major sports 
championships in a four year 
period. This is a feat never be- 
fore or since accomplished in the 
SEC. 

Auburn served as host for the 
NCAA Wrestling Championships 
in 1971. The 1972 wrestling 
team won the SEC champion- 
ship. 

Of all Coach Beard’s actions to 
improve the Athletic Program at 
Auburn, many alumni think his 
first move was his greatest—bring- 
ing Coach Ralph Shug Jordan 
here as head football coach. Au- 
burn’s football glory had evapo- 
rated and left little but memories 
when Coach Beard persuaded 
Shug to return to his Alma Mater. 
Since that time Auburn’s football 
fortunes have gone straight up— 
to a national football champion- 
ship in 1957 and a Heisman Tro- 
phy winner in 1971. Auburn ath- 
letes have won every honor from 
NCAA post-graduate scholarships 
to Olympic Medals. 

As an advisor to the new SEC 
commissioner, Coach Beard’s in- 
fluence will still be felt in SEC 
circles in the years to come and 
at Auburn no doubt his influence 
will continue to be measureless. 


Alumnalities 


Master of Business Administration 
from Saint Louis University in Mis- 
souri on May 13, 

Marsha Davis Arrington and her 
family live in Austin, Tex., where 
her husband, Capt. John Arrington, 
is in graduate school at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. They have two chil- 
dren, Susan, 4, and John, Jr., 2. 

Richard C. Webb is now division 
industrial sales supervisor with the 
Georgia Power Company in Athens, 
Ga. 
Norman N. Klase, Jr., is now as- 
sistant director of personnel at Duke 
University Hospital in Durham, N. C. 

Beverly Roberts Newell received 
the Master of Education from the 
University of Georgia on June 6, 
She graduated in the top 10 per cent 
of her class in business education 
and is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi Kappa Phi 
honor societies, She lives in Augusta, 
Ga., where she teaches at Augusta 
Area Technical School. 

(Continued on P. 20) 
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BEARD HONORED BY SEC-G. W. “Jeff” Beard displays the new watch 
and a framed resolution which were presented to him upon his retirement 
as Auburn Athletic Director by the Southeastern Conference. 


B’ham Plans AU-UT Festivities 


Itll be Auburn-Tennessee week in Birmingham September 
24-30, the week before the football game between the two 
schools. During the week Auburn plans to have a number of 


activities in Birmingham. War 
Eagle IV will be at the Jimmy 
Morgan Zoo, the Birmingham 
Museum of Art will host a faculty- 
student art display, and the Bir- 
mingham Municipal Library will 
have a special display of faculty 
publications. 


The sponsors of the week’s ac- 
tivities are the Downtown Action 
Committee and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Birmingham. 


A highlight will be a luncheon 
on Friday, September 29, honor- 
ing both schools in the South 
Room in the Civic Center. The 
presidents of both Auburn and 
Tennessee will join various ad- 
ministration officials, alumni, and 
civic leaders for lunch. Two 
prominent alumni of each uni- 
versity will receive special awrds 
at the luncheon. Tickets are on 
sale in Birmingham. 

The Jefferson County Auburn 


Club will host an alumni rally 
and dance at 9 p.m. Friday night 
at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 
All alumni are invited. The club 
is also sponsoring a pre-game 
luncheon beginning at 10:30 on 
Saturday at Graymont Armory. 
The Armory is adjacent to Legion 
Field where the game will be 
played. Tickets must be bought 
in advance and can be secured 
by sending $3.75 for each ticket 
to the Jefferson County Auburn 
Club, P.O. Box 7551-A, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 35223. 

Alumni planning to be in Bir- 
mingham for the game who do 
not already have accommodations 
can contact Larry Corcoran of 
the Greater Birmingham Conven- 
tion and Visitor's Bureau, 1909 
7th Ave. North, Birmingham 
35203 or phone (205) 252-9825. 
A limited number of rooms are 
still available for the weekend. 


BIG PRE-GAME LUNCHEON FOR 
AU - TENNESSEE GAME 


The Jefferson County Auburn Club is planning a 
big pre-game luncheon at the Graymont Armory 
(adjacent to Legion Field) on Sept. 30, prior to the 
Auburn-Tennessee game. It will start at 10:30 a.m. 
and all alumni are invited to get to Legion Field 
early for refreshments and lunch and be ready for 


the game. 
must be ordered ahead. 


Luncheon tickets are $3.75 each, and 


Please make your check 
payable to the Jefferson County Auburn Club and 
mail it to Box 7551-A, Birmingham, Alabama 35223, 
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SPECIAL RECOGNITION — The student chapter of 
the American Society of Personnel Administrators at 
Auburn University collected three awards at the na- 
In addition to the Superior 
Merit award, one of three given nationwide, they 
received two Special Recognition Awards for outstand- 


tional meeting recently, 


American Society 
‘ 


personnel Administrs,, 


american Soe ity 


ie sonnel Administes,,, 
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ing contributions to the Student Chapter Program. 
From left are: John McDonald of Mobile, past presi- 
dent; Dr, Richard Myles, AU Personnel director; Ken 
Megginson of Huntsville, vice president of the AU 
chapter; Dr. W. H. Holley, Management Professor and 
advisor to the group; and Ken McLean of Opelika, 


Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


Capt. Thomas B. Surles is an in- 
structor at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Land Morgan received 
a Master of Science in hospital phar- 
macy from the University of Missis- 
Sippi on June 4, She lives in Mc- 
Comb, Miss., where she works at 
Southwest Mississippi General Hos- 
pital. 

BORN: A son, Matthew Abney, 
to Mr. and Mrs. George A. Waldrop 
(Lina Marion Abney) on July 12, 
They live in Springfield, Va. 

766 Ronald L. Baynes works at 
the Alabama School for the 
Deaf in Talladega. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Jerome Knight, 
Jr., (Connie Haynie ’69) live in At- 
lanta where he is with K and H Uni- 
royal Tire Service and she is an 
audiologist for the State Department 
of Human Resources at the Georgia 
Retardation Center. She completed 
her master’s in speech at Auburn in 
1971. 

Capt. James A. Pelli, Jr., is sta- 
tioned at the USMC Air Station in 
Yuma, Ariz. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Earl William Rob- 
erts (Pamela Jean Peartree ’68) live 
in Rome, Ga., where he is an assist- 
ant cashier at the First National 
Bank and she is in the commercial 
department at Southern Bell, 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson (Mickey) 
Kelly, Jr., (Lynda Shotts) live in 
Montgomery where he works for the 
Alabama Public Service Commis- 
‘sion 


William M. Parker, HI, is an ac- 
count salesman with Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., in Montgomery. He was 
recently selected to appear in the 
1972 edition of Outstanding Young 
Men of ica. 

BORN: A son to Mr, and Mrs. 
Stuart Hankins (Dottie Wilkinson) 
on July 27. They live in Little Rock, 
Ark. .. . A daughter, Deborah Ann, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cecil C. Wilder 
(Ann Romine) on June 13. She joins 
sister Betsy, 4. Cecil is the band di- 

rector at Kendrick High Sc*--1 in 
Columbus, Ga. . . . 
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A daughter, Stephanie Nicole, to 
Dr, and Mrs. Daniel B. Snead (Char- 
lotte Smith) on July 8. They now 
live in Birmingham where Dr. Snead 
is doing postgraduate work in or- 
thodontics at the University of Ala- 
bama Medical Center. 
°67 Mr. and Mrs. Wallace What- 

ley, Jr., (Carolyn Adams ’68) 
live in Opelika, He teaches English 
at Auburn University, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Lee Bilbro, 
Jr., (Judy Marlene Bruner 69) live 
in Griffin, Ga., where he works with 
Industrial Wholesalers, Inc., after 
separating from the Air Force. 

Roger A, White has been promot- 
ed to operations officer at the West 
Peachtree office of Trust Company 
Bank in Atlanta. 

Capt. and Mrs. Gerald W. Hause, 
Jr., (Melanie L, Musgrave ’69) are 
stationed at Forbes AFB in Topeka, 
Kan., where he is a pilot, They have 
a son, Kevin, 2, 

Capt. William C. Bass recently 
received the Bronze Star Medal for 
meritorious service in Vietnam as 
chief of the air traffic management 
branch at Tan Son Nhut AB. He 
also received the Vietnamese Medal 
of Honor First Class from the Re- 
public of Vietnam. He is now a 
flight facilities officer with a unit 
of the Air Force Communications 
service at Blytheville AFB, Ark. 

John T, Casey is an assistant di- 
rector at the University of Florida’s 
Shands Teaching Hospital in Gaines- 
ville. He works with unit managers 
on the hospital floors and with in- 
patient floor administration. He re- 
ceived his Master of Science in hos- 
pital administration in June from the 
University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham 


Richard C. Rosenkoetter has been 
promoted to commercial officer in 
the Master Charge Department at 
Trust Company Bank in Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C, Nettles 
(Carol Welden ’67) are stationed at 
Holloman AFB, N. M., where he is 
a materiel facilities officer, 

Robert S. Pocrena is now stationed 


at Scott AFB, Il. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Nimon 
(Suzanne Williams) live in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he is an ac- 
countant with TVA. After receiving 
a Master of Business Administration 
in 1968 from Emory University, he 
served three years in the Navy. They 
have one son, Wesley, 2. 

Linda L, Houk recently completed 
eight weeks of training with Techni- 
con Instruments Corporation in Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., and now lives in At- 
lanta. She travels in the southeast 
as a technical specialist. 


Faces In The News 


Adams Pardue 

Augustus E. Adams ’52 has been 
named as an assistant to the direc- 
tor of operations of Firestone Inter- 
national Company and will be re- 
sponsible for overseas operations in 
the Western Hemisphere. Mr. Adams 
joined Firestone in 1962 in the for- 
eign auditing department and has 
worked in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil. He returned 
to the Akron, Ohio office as admin- 
istrative assistant to the president of 
the company in 1971, 

Lonnie Pardue ’53 is now branch 
assistant vice president of the As- 
sociates Financial Services Com- 
pany, Inc,, in Mobile. He joined As- 
sociates in 1962 after having been 
manager of the Atlas Finance Com- 
pany office in Panama City, Fla. 
Prior to his new position, he was 
loan manager and assistant branch 
manager of the Associates Panama 
City office. He and his wife, June, 
have two children. 


Alumnalities 


The Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Horner, III, (Mary Pruitt) live in Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., where he is pastor 
of the Arlington Heights Baptist 
Church. He graduated recently 
from the New Orleans Baptist The- 
ological Seminary. 

1/Lt. John J. Smallwood is sta- 
tioned at Udorn RTAFB, Thailand. 

Capt. and Mrs. Donald W. Mag- 
nusson (Mary Delchamps 65) are 
stationed at Langley AFB, Va., 
where he flies the F-106 with the 
48th Fighter Interceptor Squadron. 
She is the landscape designer for 
Tidewater Nurseries, Inc., and also 
writes for Tac Talk, the OWC mag- 
azine at Langley AFB. 

Lt. Ron D. Lankford is stationed 
in Vietnam aboard the aircraft car- 
rier Saratoga as a jet bomber pilot. 
He is the nuclear weapons instruc- 
tor and training instructor for his 
squadron, He expects to be back in 
the States in November. 

BORN: A daughter, Lora Ashley, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Terry W. Mitchell, 
on Oct, 16, 1971. They live in Flor- 
ence where he is a revenue officer 
with the Internal Revenue Service. 

A daughter, Mary Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Peery, Jr. 
(Mary Frances Miller) on May 16. 
They live in Macon, Ga. 

76@ Mr. and Mrs, James Ray 

Harris (Betty Stewart) live in 
Birmingham where she is an assist- 
ant engineer with South Central 
Bell. He is branch manager of the 
Westlake office of The First Western 
Bank of Birmingham in Bessemer. 
Prior to joining First Western, he 
was assistant manager of a branch 
office of the Trust Company of 
Georgia in Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. (Ray) Tar- 
rer (Merry Christmas ’69) live in 
West Lafayette, Ind., where he is 
completing his Ph.D. in chemical 
engineering at Purdue University. 
She recently received certification as 
a reading specialist and will teach 
in Lafayette. 

Arnold D. Cotney, II, lives in Au- 
burn where he is in graduate school 
in mechanical engineering after re- 
lease from the Air Force. 

Eugene Francis Voss, an indus- 
trial engineer, has been transferred 
by Reynolds Metals Co,, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Richmond, Va. He and 
his wife have one daughter, Mari- 
anne, 3, 

Anita Powell Purvis is coordinator 
of programming in the residential 
living-housing department of the stu- 
dent life program at Texas Christian 
University in Fort Worth, Tex. 
Prior to this position, she was a 
counselor at Troy State University. 

Randall E. Sellers works with 
mechanical engineering with Dayco 
Corporation of Waynesville, N. C. 
He lives in Sylva, N. C. 

Ron Worthington is now assistant 
manager of Compensation Programs, 
Inc., a consulting firm in Houston, 
Tex. He lives in Missouri City, Tex, 

Peggy Prouty Slappey lives in 
Athens, Ga., where her husband, 
Richard, is in graduate school in 
English. They moved to Athens in 
January after spending part of the 
fall traveling in Europe, 

Mr. and Mrs, R. Ned Estes (Susan 
Shaw) live in Decatur where he is 
associated with vocational rehabili- 
tation and she teaches elementary 
school reading in Limestone County. 

MARRIED: Pamela Rock to 
Thomas W. Pape in December, 1969. 
They live in Lafayette, Ind., where 
he is in graduate school in indus- 
trial administration. In October, they 
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plan to move to Oklahoma City, 
Okla,, where he will work for Kerr- 
McGee. She taught arts and crafts 
during the summer school program 
in Lafayette. 

BORN: A son, Walter Murrah 
(Tres), III, to Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
M. Rush, Jr. (Edna Brengelman ’67). 
They live in Birmingham. .. . A son, 
Robert Drummond, II, to Mr. and 
Mrs, R. D. Thornton (Laura Elaine 
Neill) on June 12, They live in We- 
tumpka where he is a senior electri- 
cal engineer with the Alabama Pow- 
er Co. Laura worked with Seity and 
Stephens, marketing consultants un- 
til May 15. 

769 Lt. and Mrs. Claude O. Re- 
nauld, III, (Aleine Benson 71) 
are stationed at Ft. Lewis, Wash. 
1/Lt. Hubert H. Musgrove is sta- 
tioned at Tanagra Hellenic AB in 
Athens, Greece. 

Mr. and Mrs, Jim V. Lord (Bar- 
bara Holt *71) now live in Mobile 
where he is a probation and parole 
supervisor, 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Frank Garland 
(Christina Till "72) now live in Or- 
lando, Fla., where he works in the 
accounting department of the Or- 
lando Corporation and she is prac- 
tice teaching through Rollins Col- 
lege. 

Joyce Adair works for the Atlan- 
ta Braves in Atlanta as administra- 
tive assistant and secretary for Frank 
Spence, director of the sports camps. 

Dr. Reuben Boozer is now the 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Jacksonville State Uni- 
versity. He joined the Jacksonville 
faculty in 1954 until 1963 when he 
returned to Auburn for four years 
of teaching. In 1967 he went back 
to Jacksonville State where he has 
been assistant dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, 

Garnett H, Grubb has been pro- 
moted to industrial sales engineer in 
the Jonesboro district of the Georgia 
Power Company. He lives in Fay- 
etteville, Ga. 

Arthur N. Ryan received the Mas- 
ter of Business Administration from 
Michigan State University and has 
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Faces In The News 


Naftel 


Samuel O. Ruth ’55 is the plant 
manager of the Princeton, Ky., 
branch of Arvin Industries, Inc. He 
joined Arvin in January, 1971, as 
manager of production and material 
control. Earlier, he was production 
superintendent of Essex Internation- 
al. Mr. Ruth is a past president of 
the Chattanooga chapter of the 
American Institute of Industrial En- 
gineers, with which he has held vari- 
ous offices on a local and regional 
level. He and his wife, Febby, have 
two children, Sam, Jr. and Cynthia. 

James A. Naftel ’57 of Orlando, 
Fla., has been promoted to assistant 
general manager of Major Center 
Ltd., a limited partnership formed by 
Gulf Oil Real Estate Development 
Co., and Major Realty Corp. 


The Auburn Alumnews 


Alumni Can Help International Relations — 


Foreign Students Often Find Life At Auburn Lonely, Strange 


BY SUSAN BURKET 
Bustling through the everyday routine of college life in 
the “loveliest village,” one tends to overlook the presence of 
about 150 foreign students on campus—students who are often 


lonely and often confused at some 
of our strange American ways. 

“You must remember,” says 
Dee C. Madison, Auburn’s 24- 
year-old foreign student advisor, 
“that these students are in a com- 
pletely different situation than 
ever before and each individual 
has different problems of adjust- 
ment.” 

Most foreign students at Au- 
burn come from educated well- 
to-do families but have little ex- 
perience with the modern con- 
veniences, such as a stove or re- 
frigerator, that most Americans 
take for granted. The majority 
of the students come from Taiwan 
and India while others come from 
Egypt, Hong Kong, Iran, Jordan, 
Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. Two-thirds of the 
foreign students are in graduate 
school, 

According to Mr. Madison, 
these students come to take ad- 
vantage of the special depart- 
ments such as Fisheries, Engineer- 
ing, Home Economics, and Phar- 
macy, and were often introduced 
to Auburn simply by “word of 
mouth.” “Some students,” he 
added, “have met alumni in their 
home countries and admired 
them.” 

Dr. Hunter Peak, chairman of 
the University Committee on For- 
eign Students, elaborated fur- 
ther. “Many of the foreign stu- 
dents are sent here by their gov- 
ernments to learn what they can- 
not at home —for instance, our 
fisheries facility is practically 
unique in the world. So students 
from countries where fish and 
rice are the staple diet can learn 
new techniques and methods for 
supplying more protein in the 
poorer areas,” 

Each quarter approximately 15- 
20 new foreign students arrive on 
campus, and the first problem is 
that of housing. Usually no hous- 
ing arrangements are made prior 
to arrival so the new students 
are generally housed at the homes 
of other foreign students for the 
first week or so. 

Rehana Ghadially, a doctoral 
student in psychology from India, 
found the housing problem very 
difficult. “This problem was 
mainly due to a lack of know- 
ledge,” she explained. “You don’t 

ow what you are supposed to 
do. Housing for a single, female, 
graduate student is particularly 
hard to find. 

“My brother, who lives in Ohio, 
ielped me a great deal,” she con- 
tinued, “and without him, I'd 
Probably still be out on the streets. 
Registration was also very confus- 
Ing and unusual to me, because 
in India we do it much differ- 
ently,” 

Students of the same nationali- 
ty tend to live in the same atea 
and therefore “socialization is 

ited,” according to Mr. Madi- 
Son, “Even at an American con- 
Sulate in a foreign country for 
instance, you would find the 
Mericans grouped together. Per- 
onal contact js necessary and 


¢ 
“omeone has to make the first 
move.” 
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Dr. Peak commented that since 
the foreign students here are rela- 
tively few compared to the total 
number of students (150 out of 
15,000), they therefore “almost 
escape detection. In the South, 
where we often don’t take to for- 
eigners easily, these students may 
not be always welcome in our 
homes. This is a problem in eve 
part of the world and the result 
of this built-in prejudice is that 
the students stick together for the 
most part. 

“Many of them are married,” 
he continued, “and prefer to do 
things among themselves. This is 
only natural, They feel freer and 
more at home among their own 
kind.” 

Yogi Goswami, a doctoral stu- 
dent in mechanical engineering 
from India and currently presi- 
dent of the International Rela- 
tions Forum, said that many for- 
eign students live in Auburn for 
three to four years yet often go 
home without knowing what 
Americans are really like. 

“When they come to America,” 
he continued, “they have ideas of 
comparing cultures, ideas, etc. 
But since they live, study, and 
work with other foreign students, 
they often find out that they 
haven't really learned anything. 
Questions from those at home 
about American life become very 
difficult to answer.” 

Yogi speaks from experience— 
he returned to India last March 
for a three-month visit with his 
parents and three sisters. He also 
has four brothers—two of them 
are now working in the United 
States. 

Auburn’s good reputation in en- 
gineering and the climate, which 
is “almost the same as in New 
Delhi,” interested Yogi in attend- 
ing graduate school here. A fami- 
ly friend from India who teaches 
at Auburn also gave him strong 
encouragement and help when he 
arrived in September, 1969. 

After graduation, he plans to 
return to India to join his family 
and will most likely teach. “Not 
many firms will employ Ph.D.’s 
in engineering,” he said, “Ph.D.’s 
go to industries mainly if they 
are research oriented.” 

Concerning his trip home last 
spring, Yogi commented, “It’s 
very hard for many foreign stu- 
dents to return home—it’s too far, 
so they are often homesick.” 

Rehana said that although she 
has moments of loneliness, “This 
is only natural. I like Auburn— 
the climate is good and I’ve had 
an excellent time with my teach- 
ers. They've been extremely help- 
ful and understanding and I’ve 
never had any problems in class. 
You have to make an initial im- 
pression but if it’s good, you have 
it made.” 

Aside from homesickness, lan- 
guage and ‘financial problems 
must also be overcome. Although 
the foreign students are supposed 
to know English when they arrive, 
they generally can read and write 
but cannot converse fluently. 

Yogi commented that Southern 


FOREIGN STUDENTS-—Yogi Goswami, president of 
the International Relations Forum, and D. C. Madison, 


English is easier to understand 
since it is spoken more slowly 
than in the Northern states. In 
India, as a holdover from the 
days of the British Empire, stu- 
dents are still required to study 
English in school and all official 
work is still done in English, al- 
though they are now switching to 
a national language. Yogi feels 
that most Indian students make 
the adjustment from British to 
American English after the first 
month or so. 

Due to this training, Rehana 
did not have much of a language 
difficulty when she arrived in Sep- 
tember, 1968. “I found it more 
difficult,” she said, “to get used 
to the food, the southern accent, 
and some of the social customs.” 
She plans to return to India next 
year to teach at a college or uni- 
versity. 

Lydia Chuang, a graduate stu- 
dent in nutrition and foods from 
Taiwan, also learned English as 
a high school requirement but 
still has “difficulty” in talking 
with people. Her husband, Teh 
Huey Chuang, is a doctoral stu- 
dent in mathematics. An Auburn 
student for only a year, Lydia 
said, “It’s a quiet place and I 
love it here.” 

Many of the wives who accom- 
pany their student husbands can- 
not speak any English and are 
particularly lost in an American 
grocery store. In their homeland, 
servants and cooks took care of 
their homes and now they are 
suddenly confronted with the 
wonders and pecularities of our 
modern supermarkets. They must 
learn how to shop economically, 
how to cook, and which foods to 
refrigerate and which to store in 
the pantry. 

Dr. Peak explained that it is 
very expensive for foreign stu- 
dents to live in the United States. 
“American money in foreign coun- 
tries goes much farther and our 
foreign students often arent 


aware of the tremendous price 
differences. They may come here 
without enough money to live on 
and then they have few people 
to help them when they run out 
this can be a problem.” 

Mr. Lowell Ledbetter, former 
foreign student advisor, added, 
“Emergencies arise and usually 
the foreign student’s insurance is 
not adequate. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service does 
not permit them to work—to do 
so would jeopardize their visas. 
Short-term loans must then be se- 
cured from the Financial Aid Of- 
fice or the student’s department.” 

A popular question among the 
foreign students is whether or not 
an International House or Lounge 
is the answer. “We need some 
place for an international ex- 
change of ideas,” says Yogi. 
“Americans who can’t travel 
abroad could find out about for- 
eign countries from students here 
on campus. It would be an asset 
to both Americans and the for- 
eign students—a place to go to get 
first-hand knowledge of different 
cultures.” 

Although Mr. Madison supports 
the International House projects, 
he feels that the foreign students 
at Auburn are very polarized and 
isolated at this point. “I’m not 
saying this is good or bad, but 
there should be more sharing of 
ideas. A lot of the foreign stu- 
dents simply want someone to 
talk to.” 

Yogi feels that although many 
foreign students try to mix with 
Americans, they have to work at 
it very hard. “For instance,” he 
explained, “if you were alone in 
Haley Center Lounge surrounded 
by foreign students, you’d prob- 
ably hesitate too. This difficulty 
confronts Auburn’s foreign stu- 
dents.” 

Mr. Ledbetter remarked that 
such a project would take “ex- 
treme care in supervision and 
maintenance” to avoid becoming 


foreign student advisor, discuss problems of Aubum’s 
foreign students with Alumnews reporter Susan Burket. 


strictly a foreign student area. 
“The purpose is not to segregate 
but to integrate into a living situa- 
tion.” 

The main handicap to establish- 
ing an International House or 
Lounge is lack of funds. “Perhaps 
some alumni may be interested,” 
says Yogi, “but not be aware of 
the need for such a facility on 
campus. The difficulty here is 
lack of communication.” 

On the other side of the issue, 
Dr. Peak remarked, “It’s a lovely 
idea, but one impossible of con- 
struction or management. At every 
college or university with an In- 
ternational House, the facility has 
degenerated because the Univer- 
sity doesn’t have enough money 
to support it. The problems are 
numerous—who would want to 
live there and who would run it? 
Everyone is too busy with his 
own schedule and responsibilities 
to participate in such a program.” 

Rehana agrees that an Inter- 
national House at Auburn would 
be difficult to manage. “I think 
it’s been tried here before,” she 
explained, “and there was very 
little cooperation among the for- 
eign students. themselves.” 

“Ideally,” continued Dr. Peak, 
“the idea of an International 
House is very helpful and useful. 
At Auburn, however, we would 
need more sophisticated students 
who would be more interested in 
the cultural exchange of ideas. 
Not many undergraduates attend 
the annual International Dinner 
(put on by the International Re- 
lations Forum). It’s mainly fac- 
ulty, townspeople, the foreign 
students and their families. Am- 
erican students aren’t interested 
and generally don’t do that much 
with the foreign students. The 
successful facility at Jacksonville 
University is a rare example main- 
ly due to strong financial backing 
from one family.” 


(Continued on P. 22) 
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AT FAMILY DAY PARTY — Winners of the Golf Tournament at the 
Baldwin County Auburn Club’s Alumni Family Day Party receive their 
awards, (L. to r.) Joe Fuller 54 of Bay Minette, runner-up low gross score; 
Jerry Coggin ’59 winner low gross and also first vice president of the 
Mobile Auburn Club; Steve McMillan ’64, president; and John Wiley ’62 


of Robertsdale, winner low net score. 


Alumnalities -— Continued 


now been transferred to Oconomo- 
wok, Wis., with the Beatrice Foods 
Co. ’ 
Mary Kay Shackelford is taking 
education courses at AUM to be 
certified to teach in Alabama. 

Lt. (jg) James W. Styring is the 
anti-submarine warfare officer on 
board the U.S.S. William H. Stand- 
ley, a guided missile frigate pres- 
ently deployed to the Mediterranean, 

Lt. Col. J. D. Home, Jr., is now 
stationed in Huntsville. 

Lt. Harold N. Gibbs is now sta- 
tioned at Ft, Hood, Tex. 

MARRIED: Clara Dean Rasberry 
to Thomas Pittman on June 10, They 
live in Florala where she teaches 
home economics at the high school. 
For the last two years, she has been 
on the faculty of Jacksonville State 
University. 

E. Anne Smyth to James L. Ste- 
wart. They live in Gastonia, 
N. C, ... Michelle Renee Barbeau 
to Kenneth Vernon Yeargan on June 
15 in Davis, Calif. They are both 
students at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Davis. . . . Marsha Eliza- 
beth Prather "70 to Joe S. Bailey. 
They live in Auburn. 

Mary Amelia Sutton ’72 to Rob- 
ert Neal McIndoe on June 17, They 
live in Birmingham where she is a 
dietetic intern at the University of 
Alabama Medical Center. 

BORN: A son, Mark Thomas, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Thomas Reed 
(Susan Webster ’70) on May 11. 
They live in Birmingham where he 
is an engineer with Southern Ser- 
vices. 

"70 M:. and Mrs. Joe T. Rhodes 

(Cynthia Louise Cutts °72) 
live in Palm Beach, Fla., where they 
both supervise a Christian Youth 
Group and are assistants to the Lay 
Division of Campus Crusade for 
Christ. 

Mr, and Mrs. Jerry W. Fulmer 
(Susan Lovelady) are stationed at 
Maxwell AFB where he is a com- 
munications operations officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Dembow- 
ski (Leigh Waldrup ’72) live in 
Montgomery where she teaches men- 
tally retarded children at Hayneville 
Road Elementary. 

Carroll E. Hughey, Jr., is a grad- 
uate student in business administra- 
tion at the University of Alabama. 
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John Floyd, Jr., received his mas- 
ter’s in horticulture at Clemson Uni- 
versity in May and is now working 
on his doctorate in plant physiology 
at Clemson. 

Mr, and Mrs. J, Dan Davis (Jac- 
queline Horton) live in Birmingham 
where he works for Alabama Pow- 
er Company. He received his mas- 
ter’s in agricultural economics at 
Auburn in June. 

Lt. and Mrs. Randolph J. Chalkley 
(Sandra Evie Jimmerson ’71) are now 
stationed at Lackland AFB in San 
Antonio, Tex., where he is a per- 
sonnel measurement psychologist in 
a new research unit of the Plans/- 
Program Directorate. She is a li- 
censed pharmacist. 

Jim Brown is a soil conservationist 
with the Lee County Soil and Water 
Conservation District. 

Mary Marsha Guy is with the 
Army Education Center at Ft. Bragg, 


Faces In The News 


Shaw McMaken 


J. Calvin Shaw ’65 is a plant 
chemist with Chemical Processing of 
Georgia and is responsible for prod- 
uct development, quality control, and 
plant problems at the Dalton, Ga., 
plant. He joined the company a 
year and a half ago as a member 
of the technical staff. His most re- 
cent position was development 
chemist. He and his wife, Jane 
White ’64, have a son, Scottie, 

Patty McMaken ’70 has been 
named art director of Advertising 
& Art Council, Inc., a national agen- 
cy locally based in Birmingham. She 
previously served as staff artist and 
will now be responsible for the com- 
prehension of sales brochures, cata- 
logs, printed ads, displays, television 
commercials, and educational films, 
She also directs others in type set- 
ting, photography, and copy. 


Auburn Alumnalities — Continued 


N. C. 

Charles G. Cannon is now director 
of marketing and new product de- 
velopment for Contact Lumber Com- 
pany in Portland, Ore. 

Charley Lott has been promoted 
to sales manager of Barrington 
Homes of Texas, a division of Fleet- 
wood Enterprises. He and his wife, 
Anna Gail Swope °71, now live in 
Waco, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Gaynoe 
(Martha Hall) now live in Pensacola 
where he is a stock broker with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and 
Smith and she teaches English in 
Okaloosa County. 

Lt. and Mrs. Frank B. Wingate, 
Jr., (Sally Elizabeth Weeks) now live 
in Laurel, Md., where he is station- 
ed at Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 

1/Lt. and Mrs. E. Dave Williams 
(Mary Merrill ’68) are now stationed 
in Tacoma, Wash. 

Maj. George F. Dais Kaiser grad- 
uated from the Armed Forces Staff 
College in Norfolk, Va., and is now 
the executive officer of the lst Bat- 
talion, 27th Field Artillery at Fort 
Carson, Colo. 

1/Lt. Robert J. Richardson recent- 
ly received the Soldier’s Medal, the 
highest peacetime valor award, for 
effort that prevented the explosion 
of tons of ammunition in Schuien- 
burt, Germany. 

2/Lt. Frank W. Hardie, Jr., re- 


cently completed with honors a nine- 
week chemical officer basic course 
at Ft. McClellan. 

1/Lt. John B. Cook, Jr., recently 
received the Bronze Star Medal for 
heroism in Vietnam. He is a platoon 
leader with the 1st Cavalry division. 

1/Lt, James E. Shaw is a platoon 
leader in the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion at Ft. Bragg, N. C., where he 
worked with the ROTC summer 
camp. 

John (Rat) Riley is assistant per- 
sonnel director for West Point Pep- 
perell’s Lanett Mill. He and _ his 
wife, Jeanne, work closely with 
Bible classes in area churches. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor S. Blanco 
(Julia Diane Keith, M.Ed. 69) live 
in Kingsville, Tex., where she is now 
dean of women at Texas A & M 
University and he is an engineer with 
Humble Oil and Refining Co, She 
had been instructor-counselor at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University, 

Spec. Charles B. Ingram, Jr., re- 
cently received the Army Commen- 
dation Medal for meritorious service 
as a personnel specialist in Korea. 

Lt, Gerald E. Bresowar is stationed 
at Wright Patterson AFB in Fair- 
born, Ohio. 


MARRIED: Nancy Virginia Hig- 
ginbotham to Gayron N. Davis. They 
live in North Augusta, S.C... . 

Evelyn L. Wood ’68 to Lt. (jg) 
Robert W. Young on Dec. 19, 1970. 
He is now assistant supply officer 
at N.A.S. Whiting Field, Fla, They 
were previously stationed at Gulf- 
port, Miss,, where he was with the 
Naval Mobile .Construction Battal- 
ion 133 and she was a math analyst/- 
programmer for General Electric. 

BORN: A daughter, Misty Mi- 
chelle, to Mr. and Mrs. Terry W. 
Speake on April 15. They live in 
New Site where he teaches art at 
the high school. He is also doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Montevallo. . . . 

A daughter, Jennie Lee, to Lt. 
and Mrs. Ronald Lee Miller on June 
1, They live in Tokyo, Japan, where 
he is stationed at Yakota AFB, fly- 
ing an HC-130.... 


A son, Michael Jr., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Alderman (Mary Louise 
Sutter) on Mar, 13. They live on 
Lake Lanier near Cumming, Ga. 
971 WHERE THEYRE WORK- 

ING: Kenneth Lee Nix, phar- 
macist at Big B Drugs, in Birming- 
ham .. . John Michael Howard, 
sales engineer for Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company in Mobile. . . . 

David B. Schultz, consultant with 
Jones and Fellers, Architects, Engi- 
neers, and Planners of Augusta, 
ga. ... Paula Ann Johnson, compu- 
ter programmer for the First Na- 
tional Bank in Memphis, Tenn. .. . 


Terry Lea Groome, sales host in. 


the merchandising division with Walt 
Disney World Company. He lives 
in Kissimmee, Fla. . . . Lauren 


Grandville Sheets, Jr., salesman for 
Sears Roebuck in Birmingham .. . 

John M. Gwin, administrative spe- 
cialist for the corrections and police 
science divisions of the Institute of 
Government of the University of 
Georgia in Athens, is completing re- 
quirements for the M.B.A... . 

Drs. Steven K. Forrest and James 
M. Erwin are now associated in the 
practice of veterinary medicine at 
the new Brookhaven Animal Clinic 
at 736 Tyler Road in Birming- 
ham 


Audrey I, Orban works with Print- 
pak in Atlanta . . . Grady Campbell, 
systems analyst at the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in Washington, 
D. C. . . . Mr, and Mrs, Michael S. 
Rogers (Janice Randall ’72) live in 


Foreign Students At AU 


(Continued from P. 21) 


Dr. Peak says that in our mo- 
bile society where most Auburn 
students head for home on the 
weekends that the foreign stu- 
dents are left here to their own 
devices. “However,” he added, 
“some Auburn families do take an 
active interest and invite students 
into their homes. I feel Auburn’s 
foreign students are mature, con- 
scientious, and serious students. 
Some of them are supported by 
their governments and are expect- 
ed by them to do well. 

“It’s such a good solid group,” 
he said. “They’re serious students 
and they know why they came to 
Auburn. Many are already pro- 
fessionals in their field and want 
to get on with their own career.” 

One problem foreign students 
face that many people may not 
be aware of is the loneliness that 
strikes during Christmas and 
quarter breaks when the majority 
of the American students go 
home. Foreign students and their 
wives are not allowed to work 
in the United States due to visa 
requirements and they have very 
few activities. 

“One solution,” says Yogi, “may 
be for Americans living in and 
around Auburn to share their 
Christmas or holiday activities 
with a foreign student. Then the 
student could really see how 
Americans celebrate Christmas 
and wouldn't feel so far away 
from home. No one wants to 
study over the holidays!” 

“There’s so much difference,” 
he added, “in social and cultural 
life. Students can’t adjust on 
their own. They must be guided 
and can adjust so much better 
through someone else. I was 
lucky and had someone already 
here to help me. Some foreign 
students try to stay aloof because 
they are afraid they will do some- 
thing embarrassing. I have met 
a lot of people with a lot of in- 
terest—but this interest is so scat- 
tered.” 

One means of channeling this 
interest is through the Interna- 
tional Relations Forum (former- 
ly the International Relations 
Club). Yogi emphasized that 
the Forum is open to everyone 
and is definitely not limited to 
foreign students. “Anyone who 
is interested is very welcome to 
attend the meetings and activi- 
ties,” he said. “After all, it is an 
‘International’ organization and 
that includes Americans!” 

The Forum is chiefly respon- 
sible for the annual International 


Dinner, usually held during win- 
ter quarter, which features a cul- 
tural show, an exhibition, and en- 
tertainment, as well as a variety 
of international foods. “Last 
year,” says Yogi, “I was really en- 
couraged that there was so much 
participation and interest. About 
500 people came and we only 
had 200 available seats. We even 
had to turn down 100 telephone 
requests for tickets. So this year 
we hope to expand it and include 
American dishes as well.” 

The Forum also plans to pro- 
vide a welcoming committee for 
incoming foreign students which 
would meet them at the airport 
and help them find housing right 
away. Other plans include a 
newsletter to be sent to all the 
foreign students with a calendar 
of events, important visa infor- 
mation (visas must be renewed 
every six months), and articles 
on how to adjust to the American 
way of life. 

“Another possibility,” says Yogi, 
“is to reserve a section of Mag- 
nolia Dormitory for a combina- 
tion of American and foreign stu- 
dents to live near one another. 
We're collecting applications from 
the foreign students now but our 
main difficulty is that most of 
them want to cook for themselves 
—or at least want one-half Ameri- 
can foods and one-half native 
food. So we're hoping to equip 
the dorm with kitchen facilities, 
possibly one small kitchen for 
each 5-6 or 8-10 rooms. But this 
would be very expensive.” 

The Forum also sponsors con- 
versational English groups every 
Thursday night on campus where 
the foreign students learn Ameri- 
can idioms and practice speaking. 

Alumni as well as students can 
help the foreign students in many 
ways to adjust to life in the Unit- 
ed States. Invitations into Ameri- 
can homes for dinner or over the 
holidays or quarter breaks are al- 
ways greatly appreciated by the 
foreign student who is interested 
in understanding the American 
life style. These students are 
also often willing to discuss their 
culture and traditions at alumni 
or civic club meetings. And for 
those alumni not in the Auburn 
area, contributions to the foreign 
student loan fund can ease eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Anyone interested in meeting 
or helping the foreign students 
should contact Mr. Madison, For- 
eign Student Advisor, in Mary 
Martin Hall. 
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Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


Montgomery where she is a lifeguard 
at Woodley Country Club. In Jan- 
uary, Michael will be stationed at Ft, 
Benning, Ga.... 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas M. Bailey, 
Jr., (Laura Marie Piersol) live in Cas- 
selberry, Fla., where he works for 
the architectural firm of James Boy- 
ter, Inc., of Dallas, Tex., and she is 
an interior designer for Scan De- 
sign, Inc., of Winter Park, Fla. 
Their latest “addition” is a new sail- 
boat named “War Eagle.” 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. Marvin B, Lamos has gradu- 
ated from the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s missile combat crew opera- 
tional readiness training course at 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. He is now 
assigned to Ellsworth AFB, S. D,... 


2/Lt. Richard M. Howland, Jr., 
recently graduated from pilot train- 
ing at Williams AFB, Ariz., and is 
now assigned to Charleston AFB, 
S. C.... Pvt. Donald F. Waid re- 
cently completed eight weeks of bas- 
ic training at Ft, Polk, La... . 

2/Lt. Willard D. Irwin graduated 
from OTS and is now assigned to 
Mather AFB, Calif., for navigator 
training . . . 2/Lt. Peter H. Glawe 
recently graduated from pilot train- 
ing at Craig AFB and is now assign- 
ed to Laughlin AFB, Tex., where 
he will fly the T-37 with a unit of 
the Air Training Command. 

2/Lt. Larry B. Clark seadviabed 
from pilot training and will remain 
at Craig AFB in Selma with a unit 
of the Air Training Command .. . 
Ens, Cliff Campbell, stationed in 
Milton, Fla... . 

Jackie E. Forbus, stationed at 
Keesler AFB, Miss. . . . Pvt. Ken- 
neth M. Talley completed eight 
weeks of basic training at Ft. Polk, 
La... . Lt. John C. McGee is now 
stationed at Cannon AFB, New 
Mexico... 

2/Lt. Ray B. Williamson gradu- 
ated from navigator training in April 
and is now stationed at Travis AFB, 
Calif. 

MARRIED: Susie Love Vaughan 
to William Park McGehee on July 
* 22. They live in Birmingham. . . . 
Kathie Gail Pridgen to Henry 
J. (Jack) Sewell on May 22, 1971. 
They live in Dothan where he is in 


Faces In The News 


Brasfield 


Ron Creel 62 of Montgomery 
has been elected president of the 
Alabama Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is the state ordinary man- 
ager for Mutual Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of Decatur. Mr. 
Creel is also chairman of the board 
of the Alabama Elks Foundation, a 
member of the national board of the 
Leukemia Society of America and 
chairman of the State Cancer Cru- 
sade. In 1971, he was selected Life 
Underwriter of the Year in Ala- 
bama. 

W. G. Brasfield ’63 is now a special 
representative for medical centers 
with Burroughs Wellcome Co., and 
is headquartered in Gainesville, Fla. 
He joined the company in 1966. 


September, 1972 


pharmacy management training with 
Jacobs Drugs. .. . 

Donna L. Lecroy to John F. Hou- 
seal on July 22 in Birmingham. They 
live in Smyrna, Ga., where she 
teaches at Pebblebrook High School. 

. Elizabeth Price to Leo Kling, 
ill. “They live in Auburn where he 
is in graduate school and she teaches 
seventh grade at Hurtsboro. . . . 

Joyce Diane Camp to George 
Woodward Nunn on July 15. They 
live in Birmingham where she teach- 
es and he attends the University of 
Alabama School of Medicine .. . 

Jean Williams ’72 to Dale Ezzell 
on July 29. They live in Abbeville 
where he works with his father in 
Ezzell’s Clothing Store and she 
teaches first grade at Abbeville 
Christian Academy. 

BORN. A daughter, Jennifer Lea, 
to Mr. and Mrs, Timothy S. Owen 
(Mary Riddle ”70) on Nov. 8. They 
live in Montgomery where he is an 
engineer with the Alabama Air Pol- 
lution Control Commission , . . 

A daughter, Samantha Dawn, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel W. Johnson 
(Cecilia Martin) on Mar. 16. They 
now live in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
972 WHERE THEYRE WORK- 

ING: William Edward Ford, 
management trainee with Candle- 
wick Yarns in Roanoke . . . J. Mitch- 
ell Neese, accountant with Ernst & 
Ernst in Birmingham .. . 

Marcia Diane Bartley Buchanan, 
business education teacher at Rolling 
Green Academy in Alachua, Fla., 
and lives in Newberry, Fla. .. . Jerry 
Owen Bowers, graduate civil engi- 
neer with Alabama Highway De- 
partment in Birmingham. . 

Robert Preston Brunson, glinteiites 
intern at Cobb Memorial Hospital in 
Phenix City . . . Roger Wayne Clem- 
ons (M.Ed.), rehabilitation counselor. 
for Georgia Office of Rehabilitation 
Services in Rome, Ga... . 

Joella Lochamy teaches physical 
education at Blountsville Elementary 
School and lives in Cleveland . . . 
James A, Bonds, assistant to the 
president of A. A. Bonds, Inc., in 
Birmingham .. . 

Harold Lee Davis, salesman for 
Kayser-Roth of Richmond, Va. . . 
Raymond Gary Lowe, with the’ Soil 
Conservation Service in Notasul- 
ga... 

John Thomas Leitner, industrial 
engineer for Allis Chalmers in 
Springfield, I. . . . Janice Nolin 
Burke, elementary school teacher in 
Auburn . . . Phyllis Mills-Peters, so- 
cial studies teacher in Opelika . . . 

Virginia Buck Fonde, computer 
programmer for Texas Instruments. 

. Linda Lou Simpson, special edu- 
cation teacher at Oxford High School 

. . Sandra Kay Clayton, librarian 
at Geraldine High School and lives 
in Crossville ... 

Richard (Dick) Garland Schmalz, 
wide receiver for the Minnesota 
Vikings .. . Mr, and Mrs. Kent Mc- 
Cluskey (Emily Gayle Galyon, M.S. 
71) live in Brentwood, Tenn. He 
is a veterinarian with the Tennessee 
Department of Agriculture in Nash- 
ville... 

Thomas Mitchell Turner (D.V.M.), 
practices with Dr, C. H, Gurley *47 
in Durham, N. C. ... Nancy Aileen 
Schnell (M.A.) teaches fourth grade 
at Hooper Academy in Hope Hull 
and lives in Montgomery .. . 

Robert Lester Slay, Jr., pharmacist 
with Graham Wright ’21 in Talla- 
dega . . . Clare Cleere Lassiter 
(M.Ed.), special education teacher 
at the Children’s Center in Mont- 
gomery . . . Joseph Daniel Hale, 
cost accountant for WestPoint Pep- 


perell in Grantville, Ga., and lives 
in Langdale .. . 

Larry Douglas Mixon, data pro- 
cessor at Ft. Benning, Ga, .. . Ann 
Marie Brown teaches business edu- 
cation in Talladega . . . Leslie Jean 
McCormick teaches mentally re- 
tarded children at Palmetto (Ga.) 
Elementary School and lives in At- 
Janta... 

Harold Dale Moore (M.S.), biol- 
ogy instructor at George C. Wallace 
State Junior College in Selma .. . 
Donald Michael Hacker, salesman 
for College Life Insurance Co., in 
Auburn . . Randall H. Smith 
(D.V.M.) practices at Isbell Animal 
Clinic in Gadsden .. . 

Harold Eugene Wisener, industrial 
engineer with The Bibb Company 
in Columbus, Ga... . Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Nicholas Hayes (Jan Strip- 
lin) live in Montgomery where he 
works with Cassco . . . James Perry 
Harmon, assistant project engineer 
for The Trane Company in La 
Crosse, Wis... . 

Mariano William Guas, Jr. 
(D.V.M.) practices at Lakeview Vet- 
erinary Hospital in New Orleans, 
La. . . . Julius Max Kull, electrical 
engineer with the Naval Ordnance 
Lab in Silver Springs, Md., and 
lives in Columbia, Md. .. . 

Ricky Allen Bearden, intern phar- 
macist at the Holy Name of Jesus 
Hospital in Gadsden and lives in 
Ohatchee . . . Mr. and Mrs, H. Ray 
Hodges (Madelynne Young) live in 
Virginia Beach, Va., where they both 
are pharmacists at People’s Drug 
Store . . . Joseph Judson Callaway, 
management trainee with the U. S. 
Steel Corp. in Fairfield and lives in 
Birmingham . . . 

James Eugene Powell, II, sales 
engineer for Burnett Equipment, 
-‘Inc., in Birmingham . . . Eugene 
Dow Carder, Jr., design draftsman 
for Automatic Sprinkler Systems in 
Birmingham .. . 

Mr, and Mrs. Wayne Dickson 
Paulk (Charlene Bunting) live in At- 
lanta, where he is an architect with 
John Portman Associates . . . Rob- 
ert M. Lofton (D.V.M.) practices at 
Duvall Veterinary Hospital in Sal- 


Faces In The News 


Gamble Ginn 


B. Harold Gamble 58 is now 
manager of industrial engineering for 
the apparel fabrics division of West 
Point Pepperell in Lanett. He joined 
the company in 1965 as an industrial 
engineer at the general offices in 
West Point, and became senior in- 
dustrial engineer of the apparel fab- 
rics division in 1966. He and his 
wife, Emestine, have two children, 
Lee, 8, and Nancy, 6, They live in 
West Point. 

Sam Ginn ’59 is the new area chief 
engineer for the Long Lines depart- 
ment of A.T.&T. in Chicago, He 
has been with the company for 
about 12 years and has also worked 
in Cincinnati and New York. In 
1968, he was a Sloan Fellow at Stan- 
ford University in California. He and 
his wife, Meriann, live in Barring- 
ton, Ill. 


PENSACOLA FESTIVITIES—Aubum football players (1. to r.) Ken Bernich, 
Dan Nugent, Tony Ortega, and David Williams join with William A. Swann 
"15 in celebrating the re-organization of the West Florida Auburn Club. 


em, Va.... 

Charles Malcolm Wallace, sales 
representative for Alabama Power 
Company in Gadsden . . . Dr, and 
Mrs. Wade Alan Northington (Eliza- 
beth Elliott) live in Mayfield, Ky., 
where he practices at the Mayfield 
Veterinary Clinic .. . 

James Henry Taylor works with 
B. F. Goodrich in Thomaston, Ga. 

. William Derek Davis, assistant 
personnel director for WestPoint 
Pepperell in LaGrange, Ga... . 
James David Estes, graduate civil 
engineer for the Alabama State 
Highway Department. He lives in 
Centre... 

Joseph H. Twardy, assistant super- 
intendent of outside sales for Mac- 
Millan Bloedel, Ltd., in Pine Hill. 
He lives in Selma... John E. 
Knowles, management trainee for 
Deering Milliken, Inc., in LaGrange, 
(c Sger 

C. Teresa Lifsey teaches physical 
education at Perry (Ga.) High School 
and lives in Warner Robins, Ga, . . . 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Lloyd, Jr. 
(Susan Coldwater) live in Huntsville 
where she teaches elementary school 
and he is a band director .. . 

David Ray Coley, manager for 
Coley Brothers in Piedmont... 
Howard Day Martin, manager at 
Belk’s in Huntsville . . . S. Charles 
Krausse, III, price and cost analyst 
for DCASO in Huntsville .. . 

John George Valentine, sales rep- 
resentative for Protective Life In- 
surance in Auburn .. , Janet Norman 
Wolf teaches physical education at 
Dougherty Junior High School in 
Albany, Ga. . . . Elizabeth (Bette) 
I. Haney teaches at Oakhill Elemen- 
tary School in Ft. Walton Beach, 
Fia.-. 2. 

Danny Michael Austin, manage- 
ment assistant for South Central Bell 
in Birmingham , . . Rita Belinda 
Rush, pharmacy intern in Rome, 
Ga, . . . Lloyd Marvin Hegler, pro- 
cess engineer for Texaco, Inc., in 
Convent, La. He lives in Baton 
Rouge... 

Margaret Mary Kenney, home 
economist with the Peace Corps in 
Kingston, Jamaica, .. Thomas Henry 
Lowder, construction manager for 
Lowder Associates in Montgom- 
ery... 

Michael Henry Googe, junior en- 
gineer with Georgia Power Company 
in Baxley, Ga. He lives in Glenn- 
ville, Ga. .. . Christine Dromey was 


recently selected by the Atlanta 
Alumni Association as one of three 
women in the area from which one 
will be selected as the outstanding 
student... 

Walter (Sonny) Greene Strange, 
Jr., consultant and traveling advisor 
for Phi Kappa Tau Fraternity chap- 
ters in the Southeast . . . Vicki King 
Bryan, lab assistant at Cape Fear 
Valley Hospital in Fayetteville, N. C. 
She lives in Springlake, N. C.... 

Elizabeth Alma Sellers teaches at 
Loveless Elementary School in Mont- 
gomery . . . Warren Gene Johnson, 
time keeper and safety man for W. 
K. Upchurch Construction Company 
in Montgomery . . . Emie Terrell 
Seay, soil conservationist in Union 
Springs... 

Nancy Kathryn Leach, medical 
technologist intern at Lloyd Nolan 
Hospital in Fairfield. She lives in 
Birmingham . . . Dr, and Mrs. James 
Douglas Dee (Nancy Dianne Patter- 
son 770) live in Hollywood, Fla., 
where he practices veterinary medi- 
CHB ese 

Jerry Felton Simmons, sales rep- 
resentative for Bibb Manufacturing 
Company in Macon, Ga... . Gary 
Lepage Wilkes (D.V.M.) practices 
with Dr, Horace Blalock in Augus- 
ta, Ga, . . . Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Randall Payton (Janet Appleton ”70) 
live in Blakely, Ga., where he prac- 
tices veterinary medicine at Payton 
Veterinary Hospital . . . 

Bonner Victor Chance, Jr., man- 
agement trainee for Norden Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft . . . Dale H. 
Baker, assistant manager of the 
utility board for the City of Syla- 
cauga... 

John D. McDonald, assistant prop- 
erty manager for Lowder Associates 
in Montgomery. He lives in Auburn 


, . » Susan Elizabeth Quina (M.Ed.) 


teaches reading in Mobile ., . 
Carolyn Parks McCall, bank teller 
at Fulton National Bank in At- 
lanta... 

Susan Agatha Williams, assistant 
biologist at Southern Research In- 
stitute in Birmingham . . . Pamela 
Jane Wright, operations analyst at 
the First National Bank of Memphis 
in Tennessee .. . 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Earl Wil- 
cox (Linda Finney ’71) live in Co- 
lumbus, Miss,, where he practices 
veterinary medicine at Bozeman- 
Canon Animal Clinic . , . Patsy Car- 
ol Holbert, assistant buyer for sports- 
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Auburn iyatishices = Continued 


wear at Parisian, Inc., in Birming- 
ham . 

Jo Shed Freeman works with 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Birmingham . . . Terry McCoy 
Campbell, sales trainee for General 
Electric in Marietta, Ga... . 

Nancy Lane Fuller, elementary 
school teacher in Columbus, Ga, . . . 
William John Kinsaul, Jr., salesman 
for Mack Electric Supply Co., in 
Dothan . . . Carla Ponder Ross, with 
the credit department of Zales Cor- 
poration in Columbus, Ga. She lives 
in Richland, Ga. ... 

James Donald Cecil (D.V.M.) prac- 
tices at The Animal Hospital in 
Campbellsville, Ky. . . . Roy Barron 
Roberts, Jr., practices veterinary 
medicine at the Briarcliff Animal 
Clinic in Atlanta... 

J. Larry Cole practices veterinary 
medicine in Princeton, Ill. . . , John 
Otto Poulsen, associate engineer for 
Florida Power Corporation in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. . . . John Stanley 
Kenerly, assistant engineer for South 
Central Bell Telephone in Sheffield. 
He lives in Florence... 

Mr. and Mrs, George Raymond 
Thompson, IL (Paula Donaldson) 
live in Montgomery where he is a 
pharmacist , . . John Daniel Bagwell 
practices veterinary medicine in Lu- 
verne... 

Nancy Harrington Ebert, teller at 
Ormond Beach (Fla.) First National 
Bank . . . Charlotte Dark McDaniel, 
lab technology intern at Montgom- 
ery Baptist Hospital. She lives in 
Auburn .. . 

Mary Alicia Lindsey, programmer 
analyst for NCR in Dayton, Ohio. 
She lives in Centerville, Ohio. . . 

Dr, and Mrs. Alberto Luis Meilan 
(Mayra Casal) live in New York 
City where he is an intern in small 
animal medicine and surgery at 
ASPCA Hospital for 15 months... 
Chestley Gary McNorton, junior ac- 
countant with Harris, Kerr & Fors- 
ter, CPA’s, in Mobile. He lives in 
Chickasaw .. . 

Jerry Marshall Wilson, public re- 
lations representative for Diamond- 
head Corporation in Montgomery . .. 
Joann Stanley Lasseter teaches ele- 
mentary school in Gadsden .. . 

Constance Lynn Hanlein, junior 
accountant with Texaco in Atlanta 
. . . Mr. and Mrs. John Henig, Jr. 
(Diane Pollard) live in Montgom- 
ery where she is a secretary for Belk- 
Hudson Company . . . Robert Jerry 
Hale, head football and basketball 
coach at Valley Junior High School 
in Fairfax. He lives in Langdale... 

Danny Rogers Johnson, intern 
pharmacist at Weldon Pharmacy in 
Hueytown . , . Barbara Ann Barnes, 
kindergarten teacher in Eufaula. She 
lives in Geneva . . . Paul Till, writ- 
er for The Associated Press in At- 
lanta . . . Rickey Paul Simpson, as- 
sociate mechanical engineer with the 
Republic Steel Corporation in Gads- 
den. He lives in Steele... 

Mr. and Mrs. William Frank Robi- 
son (Sharon Maiben Palmer) live in 
Auburn where they are both em- 
ployed part-time . . . Nancy Jean 
Adamson, assistant biologist at the 
Southern Research Institute in Bir- 
mingham , . . James R. Stuckey, 
agent for Mutual Savings Life In- 
surance Co., in Elba, He lives in 
New Brockton. ... 

Nancy Lane Agnew, group actu- 
ary for the Life of Georgia in At- 
lanta . . . William Joseph Metzger, 
Jr., graduate civil engineer in Mo- 
bile . . . Kenneth Huckaby Barber, 
assistant superintendent trainee for 


Texaco, Inc., in Atlanta . 


rnin ea aces en 


Johann (John) Gross, construction 
superintendent for Melvin P. Wind- 
sor, Inc., in Springfield, N. J. He 


ee 


lives in Elizabeth, N. J. . . . John 
William Haskell, engineer “feeds 
for Stockham Valves and Fittings in 
Birmingham . . . 


Angela Kates teaches in Foley . . . 
Suzanne Plyler teaches fifth grade 
in Montgomery . . . Margaret Ellen 
Brown, textile designer for Avondale 
Mills in Sylacauga . . . Kenneth Ed- 
ward McLean, shopping center man- 
ager for Colonial Properties, Inc., in 
Montgomery. After six months of 
training, he will be based in Colum- 
bus, Miss... . Terry L. Garner 
(D.V.M.), in small animal practice 
in Jacksonville, Fla... . 

Robert P. Bridges, Jr., utility man 
for Weyerhouse Co., in New Bern, 
N. C. .. . Harold Ethridge Hebson, 
estimator for Manhattan Construc- 
tion Co., in Muskogee, Okla. .. . 
Donald Alan Peveler, installer for 
Southern Bell in Atlanta while wait- 
ing to attend graduate school. 

George Stephen Wheeler, pharma- 
cy intern for Greene Super Drugs 
in Lanett . . . Helen Bell Burton, li- 
brarian for Reeltown High School 
near Notasulga. She lives in Tallas- 

Kenneth Paul Gresham, with Cen- 
trala Farmers Corp., in Demopolis 
. . . Kenneth Eugene Howell, ac- 
countant with Richard and Harris in 
Montgomery Kathy Doris 
Thompson teaches sixth grade in La- 
Grange, Ga... . 

George Earl Russell works with 
his father in the oil and cattle busi- 
ness in La Pine . . . Victor Thomas 
Treadwell, collector for Ford Motor 
Credit Co,, in Birmingham .. . 
Stephen Warren Usery, half-owner 
and salesman for Benning Appliances 
in Columbus, Ga... . 

Lynda Louise Varin, elementary 
school teacher in Huntsville . . . 
Janette Williams Woods, elementary 
school teacher in Auburn . . . Dale 
Marion Mills (D.V.M.) practices in 
Tampa, Fla, . . . David Julian Pope, 
graduate civil engineer for the Ala- 
bama Highway Department in Mont- 
gomery... 


Stephen Allen Guy, field super- | 


visor for Sizemore and Sizemore, 
consultant foresters, in Tallassee . . 
Linda Catherine Zuber teaches third 
grade in Pell City and lives in Bir- 
mingham ... Dr. and Mrs. Bruce 
David Hutehiieee (Laetitia Craw- 
ford) live in College Station, Tex., 
where he is a resident intern in the 
Small Animal Clinic at Texas A & M 
University .. . 

Celia Alice Charlton, secretary and 
bookkeeper for Ralston Purina Co., 
in Montgomery. She lives in Au- 
taugaville . . . Dale Roy Koch 
(Ed.D.), associate professor and state 
training officer of Head Start at 
California (Pa.) State College . . 

David Alan Miller (D.V.M.), asso- 
ciate in general practice in Browns- 
ville, Tenn. . . . James_ Ritchie 
Pearce (D.V.M.), associate in small 
animal practice in Wilmington, N. C. 

. Phillip Schuyler Dupree, ac- 
countant for Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., in Akron, Ohio. He lives 
in North Canton, Ohio... . 

Soeprapto Soekardono, senior in- 
structor at Bogor Agricultural Insti- 
tute in Bogor, Indonesia . . . Perry 
Mikell Davis (D.V.M.) practices in 
Bay Springs, Miss. .. . David Wayne 
Frye, pharmacist in Florence . 

Mr. and Mrs. Courtney H. Mason, 
Jr., (Carolyn Bertolotti) live in Bir- 
mingham where she is a staff ac- 
countant for Arthur Andersen & Co, 

. Brenda Blanche Byars, first 
grade teacher in Selma... 

Rhea Margaret Haugseth, medical 
technology intern at Trumbull Me- 
morial Hospital in Warren, Ohio . . . 


Eugene Hugh Weeks, systems engi- 
neer for Honeywell Information Sys- 
tems in Phoenix, Ariz... . 

Danny L. Brisendine, superinten- 
dent with Randall Phillips Construe- 
tion in Nashville, Tenn, . . . Mary 
Susan Nix, elementary school teacher 
in Decatur, Ga. . . . Richard Allen 
Black, accountant in Jasper . . . 

Linda Marie Haefner Morgan, per- 
sonnel clerk and typist for USDA in 
Auburn . Richard McAuley 
Bowie, pharmacy intern for Son’s 
Pharmacy in Graysville. He lives in 
Birmingham . . . Paul Franklin Mor- 
gan (D.V.M.) practices in Sullivan, 
| Cape 

Debra Lou Morgan Williams, sub- 
stitute teacher at Gwin (Mich.) High 
School . . . Oliver Carl Hill (M.Ed.), 
Ludeelax ‘i Spencer High School in 
Columbus, Ga. . . . Philip Stuart 
Ball, III, chemical engineer for Da- 
vison Chemical Co., in Baltimore, 
Md, He lives in Columbia, Md... . 


Deborah T. Paramore teaches 
math in Montgomery . . . Carol 
Margeson Davidson, recreational 
worker at Phoebe Ritney Memorial 
Hospital in Albany, Ga... . Lamar 
Smead Gray, field engineer with 
Square D Company... . 

Donalee Cox plans to enter grad- 
uate school in French at the Uni- 


versity of Alabama . . . Debra Janet 
Williams teaches at Columbiana 
(Ala,.) Middle School . . . Richard 


Almon Ryan, pharmacy intern in 
Gadsden . . . Andrew Joe Morrow 
(D.V.M.) practices at Yarborough 
Animal Clinic in Miami, Fla. . . . 

John Huey Ford, III, (D.V.M.), in 
associate practice in Manchester, 
Ga. . . . James Michael McAuliffe, 
pharmacist at Simmons Pharmacy, 
Inc., in Phenix City. He lives in 
Columbus, Ga. . . . 

Phillip L. Garrison (M.A.), Nation- 
al Youth Corps assistant coordinator 
in Decatur ... Mr. and Mrs, Revin 
Phillip Arrington (Linda Ann Moore 
’69) live in Columbus, Ga. He re- 
ceived his Master of Education in 
June . . , Nancy Pritchard Risseeuw, 
lab technology intern at Emory Uni- 
versity Hospital in Atlanta .. . 

Edward Boyd Scott (M.Ed.), me- 
dia and accounts coordinator for 
The Baptist Sunday School Board in 
Nashville, Tenn. He lives in Brent- 
wood, Tenn. . . . Edsel (Eddie) F. 
Matthews, Jr., ticket manager and 
game coordinator of sales for Au- 
burn’s Athletic Department, 


IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: At Au- 
burn — Mary Margaret Kite, gradu- 
ate student in elementary education 

. Linda Elizabeth Linn, graduate 
student in elementary education. .. , 

Robert Hobson Cameron, graduate 
student in management. . . 

George Webster Terrell, Jr., grad- 
uate student in secondary educa- 
tion . . . Robert Douglas Meckes, 
student in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine . . . 

Dianne Elizabeth Domigan, grad- 
uate student in counselor education. 

Elsewhere — Virginia (Ginanne) 
Stallings, graduate assistant in hu- 
man nutrition at Cornell University 

. Thomas Eugene Richardson, 
graduate fellow in electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Florida 
in Gainesville . . . J. William (Bill) 
White, law student at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama... . 

Stuart Douglas Miller, graduate 
research student in fish and wildlife 


biology at Colorado State Univer- 


sity in Fort Collins, Colo. . . . Wil- 
liam Barry Nolin, medical student at 
the University of Alabama School 
of Medicine in Birmingham . . . 
Bryan Cadenhead, graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Alabama 
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WITH BICYCLE IN TOW-—Martha Thomas, a freshman from Auburn, 


gets ready for fall classes. 


~The daughter of Dr. Ben F. Thomas, Jr., ’40, 


Martha enjoys water skiing, horseback riding, and sewing. 


. . Mr. and Mrs. Steve Ames Rob- 
inson (Dianne Keen) live in Evans- 
ton, Ill., where he is a graduate stu- 
dent in advertising at Northwestern 
University ... 

David William Hannings, graduate 
research assistant at Cornell Univer- 
sity in Ithaca, N. Y. . Cyril 
Franklin (Rusty) Floyd, I, ieee 
student at the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham . . . John Kenyon 
Rainer, medical student at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham 

. . William Herman Anderson, grad- 
uate student in hospital administra- 
tion at the University of Florida in 
Gainesville . . 

James Edweet Whittle, medical 
student at the University of Alabama 
School of Medicine in Birmingham 
. . . Mike W. Perry, graduate stu- 
dent at Dallas Theological Seminary. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Lt. Jerry DeWayne Abrams, chemi- 
cal engineer with the Air Force . . 
Garland David Maddox, Jr., on ac- 
tive duty with the National Guard 
.. . Norman L, Fowler, stationed at 
Eglin AFB, Fla... . Capt. Pharies B. 
Petty, in command of the 342 Trans- 
portation Company at Ft. McClel- 
ae .*t* 

Ens. Ronald Lee Bryson, in flight 
training at U. S. Naval Base in Pen- 
sacola, Fla. . . . 2/Lt, Randy M. 
Brigg recently completed a nine- 
week infantry officer basic course at 
Ft. Benning, Ga... . 

2/Lt. Michael Howard Culpepper, 
currently attending the infantry of- 
ficer basic course at Ft. Benning. He 
leaves for Germany in January... . 
2/Lt. John David Madden, in pilot 
training at Webb AFB, Tex. .. , 

Lt. Col. David Lynn Elam, sta- 
tioned at Andrews AFB, Washing- 
ton, D. C.... Capt, William Elmer 
Shoults, aviation maintenance offi- 
cer at Ft. Lewis, Wash... . 

2/Lt. Robert Allen Harper, navi- 
gator trainee at Mather AFB, Calif, 

. 2/Lt. Darrell E. Ernst gradu- 
‘ited from OTS at Lackland AFB, 
Pee ks 

2/Lt, Kenneth Wayne Perrigin, in 

ia school at Craig AFB in Sel- 

. 2/Lt. Walter Sampson Rich- 
dibs in ue training at Laredo 
AFB, Tex. .. . Pvt. Melvin C. Jones, 


Jr., recently completed a 14-week 
automotive repair course at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md. .. . 

Capt. Michael Jerome Tomlinson 
(D.V.M.), stationed with the Army 
Veterinary Corps at Madigan Gen- 
eral Hospital in Tocoma, Wash. 

MARRIED: Lynda Lee Green to 
James C. Sikes, Jr. They live in Au- 
burn . . . Sara Ann Whitehead to 
James Elmo Turner, Jr. They live in 
Montgomery where she teaches math 
at Capitol Heights Junior High 
School . . . 

Deana Craft to David Anthony El- 
lison on June 17. He is stationed as 
a motor pool officer at Cannon AFB 
in New Mexico... 
Suttle to Charles Wayne Thompson 


on July 1. They live.in Birmingham . 


where he works with Robert B. 
Tubbs, Associates, Consulting Engi- 
neers... 

Sarah Lynn Davis to Larry C. 
Rochester. They live in Centre where 
she teaches . . . Mary Rebecca Tal- 
ley to K. Galen Grace, They live in 
Notasulga where she teaches ele- 
mentary school . . . Carol L. Brazell 
to Stephen L. Davis on July 29 in 
Warner Robins, Ga, They live in 
Dawson, Ga., where he is a plant 
engineer with Oxford Industries, 
Inc., and she teaches remedial math 
at Terrell County High School... 
Diane Carol Lemley to William Al- 
len Herren on July 15. They live in 
Montgomery .. . 

Patricia Diane Burnham to Carl 
Betts Higgins on July 29. They live 
in Columbus where he is a field un- 
derwriter for New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. . 

Sharon Sinyard to Steven Doctor- 
chik on July 29, They live in Selma 

. Mary Elizabeth Brooks to, Wal- 
ter Thomas Sorrow . . . Christinia 
Lynn Trachsel to David Barry Kyrk- 
lund on June 10 in Huntsville. They 
live in Eufaula where he is a biology 
teacher at Admiral Moore Middle 
School. 

BORN: A son, Robert Hartwell, 
III, to Dr. and Mrs. Robert Hartwell 
Gordon, Jr., in June, They live in 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., and he prac- 
tices veterinary medicine at Pasco 
Animal Clinic in New Port Richey; 
Fla, 


Rebecca Lois” 


